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INTKODUCTION. 



In the latter portion of the summer of 1851, I 
left Madrid to spend a couple of months at La 
Isabela, a portion of the royal patrimony, or crown 
lands, situate4 in the north of La Manoba, and 
famous under other names for its sulphureous baths, 
both when the Soman and the Saracen held sway 
in the peninsula ; in short one of the many spots 
there, which, if more easy of access, and set off with 
those attractions and comforts, so lazily ignored by 
the not less independent than unenlightened indi- 
viduals who cater for the traveller and sojourner in 
districts far remote from the provincial capitals, 
might, at no very distant period, lack but few of 
those attributes which tend to make the bathing 
cities of central Europe the favourite resorts alike 
of the invalid and of the pleasure seeker. The 
absence of any establishment answering the purpose 
of a bank, rendered it necessary, at that time, for 
parties to take with them in specie such sums as 
they might require for their limited expenditure in 
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U INTBODUOTION. 

that sequestered region, and I remember that, oi\the 
way thither, a snccessful attempt to frighten our 
horses was set down as the prelude to a projected 
robbery, nor without good reason, as the next 
coachful of passengers similarly bound were sub- 
jected to the spoliation of which we, no doubt, had 
been the intended victims. Nor was it only neces- 
sary to supply oneself with coin of the realm ; other 
provisions were tsjc from dispensable for such a 
journey ; for stopping about midnight at a posada 
of no mean exterior, we were informed, after some 
trouble in obtaining admittance to a kitchen dimly 
lighted by an oil lamp of the most primitive pattern, 
that we might have some hot water, if we had 
brought our own bread and chocolate. The singu- 
larity of this circumstance, for on no other occa- 
sion, even in Spain, have I been unable to obtain 
at least bread and wine for my money, may, I 
think, warrant my mentioning it, though my present 
object be neither to dilate on the amenities of my 
journey nor to indulge in any sort of a description of 
the but recent settlement, with its manzanos, or 
oblong blocks of conventual habitations, one storey 
high and whitewashed both inside and out; but 
rather to narrate an incident, which may serve as 
a suitable preface, if not apology, wherewith to usher 
in the following pages. 
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It is usual to enliven one's stay at such places, 
where people are peculiarly dependent on each other 
for a relief from the ascetic monotony prevailing 
there, by getting up a " cabalgata," or pic-nic on 
mules or horseback to any of the surrounding spots 
affording gratification to the visitor, either in the 
shape of scenery or of historical reminiscence. 
Gratification of a more material description is not 
to be expected from a national failing, to which I 
have already had occasion to allude : anything like 
creature comforts must either be sent on before 
or accompany the caravan, and the former was the 
course adopted on the occasion to which I have at 
present to refer, when it was proposed to make an 
excursion to a Carmelite monastery at some leagues 
distant, situated in a desolate tract, known as <' El 
Desierto,** and well calculated to remind its late 
occupants of the desert around that Garmel from 
which their order originally took its name. Whether, 
if they had still occupied it, their hospitality would 
have rendered any such precautions unnecessary 
is a question that might have been solved in a 
manner more to the credit of that virtue, than of 
those so little akin to it, of which they made pro- 
fession ; to the majority of us, though, this was 
mere matter of hearsay or conjecture. Since the 
suppression of the monasteries by Mendizabal in 

62 
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1886, monks there had been few, if any, in the 
peninsula, and we were invited to view their former 
haunts by the nephew of Mr. Feralta, a Spanish 
deputy, who had recently purchased the escheat. 

We rose by daybreak, which is about half an hour 
later in those parts than in England at that season 
of the year, and mounted for the most part on 
mules, with here and there a stray horse or two, 
we set out on our excursion, being in number about 
twenty. Riding down to the Guadiela, which, 
taking its rise with a very meandering course in the 
neighbourhood of La Isabela, increases sufficiently 
in volume to turn several mills, we proceeded along 
its banks. Striking occasionally into bye-paths 
over the neighbouring hills, where by so doing we 
could shorten the way, we came upon it for the last 
time about ten a.m., where it Sows into the Tagus, 
to whose less limpid waters it imparts a fresher 
tinge of green. This latter river we forded, though 
not without a trifling disaster, the animal on which 
Mr. Puig, a Catalan deputy, was mounted, thinking 
fit to go down on its knees in the middle of the 
ford, and several of us not hesitating to slake our 
thirst rather too enthusiastically in the diluted mud 
which mingles with the stream of this monarch of 
waters from its source. Once on the other side, we 
were not long in reaching our destination, which, 
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hidden from our view at first by a thick wood, did 
not, as it gradually oame to sight, strike me as very 
unlike a large Spanish alqueria or farm-house, all 
offices about which had moreover, I learnt, been 
performed by members of the brotherhood, who, 
owing to their isolated position, or acting on the 
^* ora et labora " principle, were probably their own 
husbandmen and tended their own cattle. There 
was, in fact, plenty of accommodation for our four- 
footed fellow travellers, which we readily availed 
ourselves of on our arrival, and leaving them in 
charge of the drivers, we proceeded to inspect the 
several apartments, making their long, empty, 
newly whitewashed precincts re-echo with sounds of 
joviaUty and remarks savouring more or less of the 
profane triumph of the temporal over the spiritual 
we were unconsciously celebrating. 

We partook of a hearty repast which had been 
prepared for us in the '' quondam " refectory, 
moistened with the good Manchego wine of the 
renowned Yaldepenas, after which the majority, 
having indxQged in a more or less cursory examiaa- 
tion of the premises and the adjoining grounds, not 
less in consideration of their early rising than in 
anticipation of the fatigues of the return, betook 
themselves to their customary siesta, an afternoon 
nap which t]ie exigencies of a southern climate 
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render indispensable to some constitutions. In-^ 
stinctively my steps led me to the by no means 
spacious room that had once been the library, but 
where, beyond a few worm-eaten tomes, chiefly 
Flemish editions of Hagiology, or monastic coursed 
of the old Aristotelian philosophy which the pale- 
ness of the ink combined with the cramped hand- 
writing to render barely legible, there was nothing 
at all to indicate that our hypothesis as to its 
former use was correct, unless it were a black oaken 
board reared up against the wall, where sundry 
fixtures might have been the former stands of it and 
its fellow shelves probably chopped up during some 
severe winter for firewood. The precious volumes 
in question were standing in two or three piles in a 
comer, and, after thumbing over the uppermost of 
them, I had just succeeded in upsetting a whole 
heap, in an attempt to extricate a bulky volume in 
a parchment cover stitched together with cord, when 
our host surprised me and', with a good-natured 
smile, enquired what I had found there so enter- 
taining. I looked rather abashed, but reassured by 
his demeanour and a remark, that <' aquella por- 
queria estaba a mi disposicion,'' or that I was very 
welcome to any of that rubbish,- I continued to 
rummage, explaining in broken accents, as I in- 
haled the mouldy dust, that I had a decided weak* 
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ness for " vieux bouqidns," until I had got out the 
object of my devotion. A cry of flurprise brought 
my interlocutor to my side. Though the writing 
was far from distinct, I noticed at once, that no 
inconsiderable portion of it was English, the re- 
mainder being in Latin. ''Indeed/' I remarked, 
turning to him, '' I feel very much inclined to take 
as serious what you just now said to me as a mere 
compliment.'' 

" Is it a treatise on the Philosopher's stone ?" he 
aeked, with a laugh. " Those old fellows were very 
fond of alchemy and astrology." 

" No, it is English; how on earth did it get here?" 

" Well, * querido,' I suppose we may have had 
a brother here like yourself, though it is strange 
enough, I allow ; but if you dream of taking that 
load of paper back with you, I, for one, must 
protest against it. It would in all probability get 
dropped into the river, and the way we intend 
returning to La Isabela is exceedingly steep and 
hazardous ; you will have enough to do to keep your 
seat without any additional burden." 

As I now pointed out several pages to him, which 
it wa& easy for both of us to perceive were verse 
from the alternate lengths of the lines, he pulled 
out one of those Moorish knives with a nine-inch 
blade, which the majos of Andalusia are in the 
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habit of darting at each other's limbs with truly 
Funic dexterity, and with which, when wrapped 
round with twine to within a quarter of an inch of 
the point, they engage in bloodless encounters, to 
the no small alarm of those who are not in the secret, 
and suggested, that I might cut out a few of the 
leaves and judge by the sample whether it was 
worth while to return for the remainder. I joyfully 
accepted his proposal, and proceeded, though reluc- 
tantly, to dismember or rather disembowel the big 
volume, upon which I determined to operate as 
reverently as possible. '^ Look alive,'' he added, 
smiling at my perplexity, << we must be in the 
saddle in half an hour, or we shall not be home till 
midnight." Our conversation, though apparently a 
short one, had left me even less time for my investi- 
gation ; portions of what I then abstracted from 
the bulky manuscript have baffled the skill of an 
expert, with unlimited time at his disposal, and the 
only conclusion I could come to was, that the work 
in question was an autobiography, commencing in 
the long-winded style of such memoirs as those of 
Bassompierre and St. Simon, and relating chiefly, 
as it appeared to me, to somebody connected with 
PhiUp, Duke of Wharton, of what name I cannot 
pretend to determine : it looked like Tho or Theo 
Smart or Smort, but, for all that, it might have been 
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Jho Smith or South, or something similar; for it 
seemed to be differe&tly spelt in different pages of 
the manuscript, and might have been two names 
instead of one^ and possibly neither of these that of 
the writer after all. The Latin portions were cor- 
respondence and literary exercises in prose and verse, 
interpolated into the apparently not very interesting 
memoirs; but the English verse chiefly took my 
attention, and that I was pretty well able to cut out 
without serious detriment to the remainder, though, 
a portion of it being embodied iu the prose, I did 
not scruple to slash away at this too, like a very 
Vandal. Had I not liberty to help myself, and a 
foreboding that I should for ever lack what I left 
behind — a foreboding that bids fair, moreover, to be 
realised? My fellow Vandals (for Vandalusia was 
the primitive name of Andalusia, the V having since 
been suppressed like the Greek digamma, to which 
no doubt it bore a close afi&nity), tore up a beautiful 
tesselated or mosaic pavement at Santo Ponce, the 
ancient Italica, the '* debris '' of which they, in my 
youth, were wont to retail to the cunous traveller, 
who cursed them, but purchased the antique rubbish, 
the bits of coloured stone and glass composing 
which could be reproduced '' ad infinitum." Was I 
as bad as they ? 
Having rolled up these spoils and thrust them 
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into my pocket, I was just in time to obey the 
summons to the saddle, and the nature of the road 
we took homewards, through the twilight, fully 
justified the admonition I had received from our 
Amphytrion. It lay, in fact, oyer mountains, so 
steep that, decidedly, if my mule had not been surer 
of foot than its rider, we should more than once 
have been both precipitated down the rugged steppe 
into the valley below, and where at each fresh 
ascent we caught a glimpse of the dwindling sun- 
light tinging the horizon behind us with a halo of 
roseate purple. Though here and there one may 
have joked the other with being afraid, and all 
joined in celebrating the courage of the only lady 
who had condescended to accompany us, the majority 
were far too enlivened with each other's society, or 
elated with the striking contrast between the 
gorgeous sunset and the monotonous grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery, to heed either the danger 
or the fatigue from which our mules were preserving 
us. The laggards on horseback, who ran greater 
risks, had, it is true, more opportunities of expe- 
riencing a painful feeling of insecurity ; but when 
we came to the topmost summit, and, to our surprise, 
caught sight of a sun that we had not expected to 
see again till the following morning, none of us but 
would have preferred fresh perilous ascents to the 
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comparative monotony of the downward path by 
which, afber many windings, and long affcer dark, 
we got on to the road home ; for the night was far 
advanced, and the dogs bayed suspiciously, as we 
cantered at last into the abandoned streets of 
La Isabela. 

Early in the following month of September I left 
La Isabela, whither I have never since returned. 
A few of the acquaintances I formed there I still 
kept up for a time, but I never referred to the 
manuscripts, which remained in my possession un- 
deciphered till long after their acquisition. Only 
some two years afterwards did I write to a famous 
English publishing firm, asking their advice as to 
the publication of certain papers relating to Philip, 
Duke of Wharton, to my surprise, however, without 
being favoured with a reply, my address at the time 
being Eeinosa in the north of Spain. The follow- 
ing papers, then, are a reproduction of these 
manuscripts, with here and there a substitution 
of my own, where a passage or a word has been in- 
distinct, or where hiatus may have occurred, pro- 
bably in consequence of the hurry I was in, when I 
got possession of them, owing to which, as I took a 
fragment of Latin I had no intention to take, I may 
have left behind me much that I had meant to 
appropriate. This fragment, which I have mislaid, 
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was entitled, "DeVinoLegendum," and I remember 
that the first lines were as follows :--*- 

Care cadnm depromito 
Spolia opima raoemi, 
Funde memmqu* indomito 
Domino nostr* academi. 
Parvtil' amice pocnla 
Toties sicca yetanda, 
Fosce Becnndfi yoculit 
Non monaohoque neganda. 
Doloia Tin' adipisceie 
Doloia vina oolullis, 
Non deoet omnia dicere 

« 

Gohdita quanta ononllis, 
Labia rosea, Candida 
Braohia, risol' in ocnlo, 
Osonla suavia, blandula, 
^s in immanique locolo, 
Invidet ist' Ecclesia, 
Nos subigatne libido, 
Non soatebrare carohesia I 

These seemed to me to be some of the monkish 
rhymes of a bygone age, perhaps transcribed by the 
writer, as other pieces which I have omitted from 
this collection as not original, evidently had been. 
Such, for instance, as Buckhurst's lines on Lady 
Dorchester, beginning : 

" Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay ?'' 

The equally exceptionable ^* Olivia,*' of Elijah 
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Fenton, and an imitation of the second ode of the 
fourth Book of Horace, by Nicholas Bowe, be- 
ginning: 






Bo not, most fragrant Earl ! disclaim 

Thy bright, thy reputable flame 
** To Bracegirdle the brown, 
" But pnblicly espouse the dame, 
" And say, G d the town." 

I have not omitted these, however, for any other 
reason than because they may be had from other 
sources, which, I have every reason to believe, is not 
the ease with the remainder. 

** God prosper long from being broke 
** The luck of Edenhall I" 

are, I have read, the concluding lines of a poem by 
Lloyd, a contemporary of Fenton's and a boon 
companion of the Duke of Wharton's, on the trifling 
circumstances narrated at the conclusion of the one 
entitled <<The Magic Gup,'' forming part of this 
collection ; but I am more than dubious whether 
any of the following pieces can be brought home to 
him, though I cannot speak with certainty, having 
been unable, as yet, to get hold of a copy of his 
complete works. 

Some friends of mine have been so kind as to 
suggest that these poems, probably of more modem 
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date, had been secreted where I fonnd th^nwith 
a view to maniifactTiring a mystery. I do not 
think so. I have heard of people running molten 
silver into the vein of an already exhausted mine, 
but in this case the purpose was obvious ; whereas 
the trouble, conjectured to have been taken in 
putting these papers where they were found, would, 
I think my more sensible readers will agree, have 
been even more gratuitous than the conjecture 
itself. 

This explanation folly accounting for the title of 
the following pages, I trust, that in preserving these 
** Shobn Eelios *' sixteen years ago, I may only be 
to blame for having abandoned the main stock to 
probable oblivion, or more objectionable usage at 
. the hands of those who might light their cigarettes 
with the lost books of Livy, without being visited 
with any very serious feelings of compunction. 

As regards the order in which they appear in this 
volume, I have endeavoured, as far as my memory 
serves me, to observe that in which they appeared 
in the original manuscript, those preceding the 
** Magic Cup '* having formed part of the Memoirs 
and being probably, like the pieces omitted as not 
original and the fragment of a ballad to the tune of 
Tom of Bedlam omitted for other reasons, by dif- 
ferent hands. The " Magic Cup *' and the re- 
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madnder are, I should say, undoubtedly the work of 
the composer of the Memoirs, from which the others 
were extracted. 

This order or disorder, for I am aware that under 
ordinary circumstances it would not be the most 
eligible arrangement, I have adhered to with a view 
to divest the work, as little as possible, of its 
character as a ''trouvaille" and the interest at- 
taching to it in consequence. The reader is 
welcome to rearrange them to his own fancy and 
will have little ground for disappointment, if the 
whole bear out the designation of '' disjecti membra 
poetsB," with which on the title-page I have invited 
his attention. 

As regards the orthography, I have, to the best of 
my belief, adopted that of the present day : perhaps 
I may have occasionally retained the capital letters, 
so indiscriminately lavished on every description of 
noun at the beginning of the last century, where the 
personification of an attribute may have rendered it 
admissible, seldom though, and then only from an 
oversight, where this plea cannot be offered. 

London, January, 1867. 
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THE POWER OF FANCY. 

Oh fickle Fortune, arrant jilt ! 

Thou dupe of droll caprices ! 
How many an airy turret built 
On smiles of thine has gone atilt 

And tumbled all to pieces. 

The bard, a singing bird, may sit 

And carol on for ever ! 
His bill thy finger never bit, 
But thou, alas ! hast not the wit 

To smile on his endeavour. 

No falcon he, but held in scorn, 

Unworthy of thy jesses, 
Which, fondly on thy fingers borne, 
Full oft a haggard'fl claw hath worn 

That brooked not thy caresses. 
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Thy glove, thy finger though it peck, 

I scarce its varvels covet ; 
For, if thy lure it little reck, 
Thoult wring the stoutest tarsel's neck, 

Howe'er thou seem to lov^ it. 

Then why thy fickleness malign 

Our destiny fulfilling. 
Or why so melancholy whine 
For wealth, when Fancy's ray divine 

Is wealth without a shilling. 

Too dearly won of Wealth the toys. 
With care the soul that saddens ! 
When Fancy light the spirit buoys, 
No hidden grief the bliss alloys 
The favoured pulse that gladdens. 

My portly host, behind the bar. 

Like Ehadamanthus sits ; 
His pipe-bowl sparkles like a star : 
How sweet his ruminations are, 

As he sedately spits ! 

His thoughts on ven'son pasties run. 
Goose, capon, grouse or teal. 
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Or good sirloin not overdone ; 
Till all his mind is only one 
Interminable meal ! 

Sweet music of the knives and forks 
Enhanced by dinner's savour I 

A phantom butler round him walks 

And draws imaginary corks, 
The wine how full in flavour I 

His buxom spouse, whose fancy soars 

'Mid heaps of airy treasure, 
Is summing visionary scores, 
Where phalanxes of threes and fours 

Inflate the heart with pleasure. 

Without a shilling in my purse, 

I stake my Muse's credit ; 
Though wine may be of wit the nurse, 
No Hippocras hath hatched my verse, 

Nor strong the beer that bred it. 

As Horace sat beside th6 stream. 

Absorbed in meditation. 

Gay, revelled in Illusion's beam, 

And heedless of An^bition's dream 

Indulged in deep potation. 

B 2 
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So I upon this bench recline, 

Myself at Tibur dreaming, 
Gay, delve of Thought the glittering mint 
Quaff ale for good Falernum wine, 

My rhymes poetic deeming. 

As he bent, listless, o'er the waves. 

His brow overhung with roses, 
Lulled by the stream the bank that laves, 
The rustling leaves, the echoing caves. 
Took Poesy in doses ; 

So I look o'er the tankard's brim, 

And smile on the reflection 
Of riaccus, in the liquid dim ; 
In spirit I commune with him 

By classic recollection. 

What all the joys that Earth affords ? 

What power, wealth or station ? 
All, — all are dross ! the shining hoards 
May strengthen, never slip the cords 

That bind Imagination I 

'Mid smoke and dust I lay me down 
With roses for my pillow, 
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In thonght's vagaries sorrow drown, 
Around my brows a lanrel crown, 
While o'er me weeps a willow, 

I hear the gittems, see the dance, 

The softly sounding pa3an 
Wakes Life from its Lethean trance : 
** Ah, Helen 1 look not so askance, 

Now we have crossed th' Egean." 

For Helen *tis, with pouting lip, 
Bright eyes and tresses golden 
That, glossy, through my fingers slip, 
And what a shape and what a hip 
My longing heart embolden ! 

'' And ye, ye maidens passing fair 
" With bosoms gently swelling ? 

" Why this is Fergamus, I swear ! 

" And to Cythera in a prayer 
** Your tide of song is welling. 

** For I am Paris : this is Troy, 

** And ye are Priam's daughters — 
'' And Spartan Helen, thou, my joy I 
" My pretty partner, why so coy, 
** Now we have crossed the waters ?" 
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Here are the amphoras of old 

And many a silver basin, 
And Tyrian silks with brede of gold, 
And store of treasure yet untold, 

To tempt another Jason. 

Oh, what profusion of bright gems. 
Where pearls and rubies cluster ! 
What endless choice of diadems. 
Where diamonds flash from golden stems 
With ever-glancing lustre ! 

What unguents soft ! what rare perfumes 

From crystal fountains flowing ! 
" Ah ! now thy smile its sway resumes, 
'' And, languishingly sweet, consumes 
** My heart with ardour glowing. 

** Here bloom the lily and the rose 
" 'Mid Aphrodite's myrtles " — 

*' But hark ! what echo there arose ? 

'' Borne on the breeze that hither blows, 
" How on the ear it hurtles I " 

<' The clarion's note thy soul alarms ! 
'' With many a bounding galley 



THE POWEB OF PANOT. 

*' The turgid znoutli of Simois swarms ! 
'' What hostile Myrmidons in arms 
" On yonder headland rally ? 

" Stout Hector's battle-cry I hear : 

** Borne onwards to the shore 
'' His chariot rolls in swift career ; 
** Lashed by the furious charioteer, 

*' His horses scent the war : 

'' And I, oh Tyndaris ! am here, 

** In bondage to thy beauty — 
'' What ho ! my buckler and my spear ! 
<< Thy charms have neither taught me fear, 

" Nor love untaught me duty." 



But no I — a curse disturbs my nap, 

'Tis Ned, not Hector, bawling : 
I rise, my soul from thought unwrap 
And wish my pillow Fortune's lap, 
From Fancy's summit falling. 



10 AMATOBT EPISTLE. 

No longer in thy breast alternate rise 

Fond hopes and fears, that baffle all disguise, 

Steal o'er the cheek and tremble in the eyes. 

I will be firm ! I will again be free, 

And leave thy cage for other birds than me. 

Nor longer bear the bosom's slavery, 

Tear from my heart thine image, scorn its sway, 

And banish/ each weak feeling far away : 

Ay, be its mem'ry cancelled in a blot. 

And bygone hours for ever be forgot ! 



Yet no ! again my fingers clasp the pen, 
Love's tide but ebbed to whelm my heart again ; 
In love no gamester, no, I cannot stake 
What little love is mine, I cannot break 
The brittle thread that binds thy fickle will, 
In hope to wind it tighter round thee stiU. 
Too much for me would prove the desp'rate game ; 
Heightened suspense, the agony of pain. 
Would burst my heart or turn my troubled brain. 
Vain hope to tear thy image from my heart. 
Or from my soul thy memory to part ; 
Ere then life too must fail the torpid clay. 
And warm existence melt in sighs away. 
More : if on angel's pinions through the sky, 
I, heav'nwards borne, should hear a plaintive cry 



AMATOBT EPISTLE. 11 

From that known voice, 'twould tempt my soul astray 
And lure it back from Eden's blissful way. 

Art thou so cold, so deaf to every call 
Of her, whose love for thee surrendered all. 
Who thine, for ever thine, alone to be. 
Forgot the world, forgot herself in thee. 
Gome then. Oh ! come ; though in mine eye the tear 
Now starting trickles, could I only hear 
Thy well-known step, the smile of joy would rise 
And chase the sign of sadness from mine eyes. 
Not gladder, Israel's thirsty children saw 
From the struck rock the stream of mercy pour, 
Than I would see thy well-remembered face 
And run to strain thee in my fond embrace : 
Ah 'twere too much, my giddy brain unstrung, 
As by thy neck with nervous clasp I hung. 
And from thy lips I took the proffered kiss. 
Would lose itself in momentary bliss ; 
Wild pleasure's sigh would burst upon the air, 
And joy itself be more than sense could bear. 

Yes, come, nor let my fond entreaties fail, 
Let recollections o'er thy heart prevail, 
Recall once more the sunny Past to mind 
And those too fleeting joys life leaves behind ; 
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Let thy remembrance, brooding o'er the past, 

Lament such joys were never meant to last, 

And wish, that o'er thy wayward fickle will 

So mild a sceptre held its empire still. 

Alas ! for thee 'tis easy to forget. 

Not thine 'mid scenes of courtly pomp to fret. 

Where the proud hope and glitt'ring gaud of pow'r 

Believe the languor of the vacant hour. 

Ah me ! for me no change each morning brings, 

O'er every scene sad Melancholy flings 

Her hateful shade, and bids me weep forlorn. 

And o'er the treasures of my mem'ry mourn. 

Feed on the Fast and in love's early bloom 

Take kindly refuge from the present gloom ; 

But oft, too oft, 'tis more than sense can bear 

And scarce my lids repress the starting tear, 

As Hope again my thought from Mem'ry frees 

And dreams of hours past no longer please. 

But thicken with their sheen the gloom of these ! 



Ah dreary SoUtude ! what horrors shed 
Bedoubled mists around my luckless head. 
What jealous fears my conscious bosom rend. 
What dark forebodings on my heart attend. 
What sharp remorse, now rankling in my breast, 
Preys on that heart and robs me of my rest. 



AMATOBY EPISTLE. 18 

Imagination, tyrant o'er the brain, 
Evokes each spectre of its airy reign : 
A father's image fiita across the scene, 
Clothed in his shroud, and harshly bids me glean 
The bitter harvest that my hands have sown ; 
Then, the grey shroud athwart his shoulder thrown, 
Gayly as mantle on a festal day. 
Sad marriage vest, he scowling stalks away. 
At nightfall, when the shrill wind whistling blows 
Through crannied casements, and the stately rows 
Of dead men's pictures shake within their frames 
Not one, methinks, but harshly frowning blames 
Me and my love, or looks askant in scorn. 
As if he could not love : how wert thou bom 
Of such a race with merriment at feud. 
The gentle scion of a stock so rude ? 
'Twere labour vain to strive to trace in thee 
The rugged features of thine ancestry. 
But when fate frowns, e'en Nature seems to join 
And with it things inanimate combine, 
O'er life a deeper, sadder gloom to throw 
And make the soul more sensitive of woe. 
Sleep's soothing balm, that brings relief to all, 
Mine eyes forsaking, leaves me Sorrow's thrall : 
Sadly I stretch the pillow with my hand. 
Where (while, thine eyelids closed in slumber 
bland, 
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Thy senses sank beneath the leaden reign 

Of drowsy sleep and heaved again, again, 

Thy breast, where fondly pressed I nestling lay), 

In slumberous murmurs sped the night away. 

When through th* arched window, with refulgent 

rays. 
The moon each object to mine eye displays, 
Methinks, how oft on waking I have found 
Thee at my side, immersed in slumber sound. 
When made my lips of thine a sleeping prize 
Or wandered o'er the portals of thine eyes : 
Methinks, where is he now ? where lies his head ? 
And where those lips to which my own were wed ? 
Pillowed perchance at some fair rival's side 
The world may hail and rev'rence as a bride : 
No bride, forsooth I howe'er the world may hail I 
Oaths may be brittle, for man's faith is frail. 
But if that Being heard our mutual vow. 
Before whose shrine I mom and evening bow 
To pray for pardon (while I cannot cast 
Thy mem'ry from me cherished to the last. 
But murmur o'er and o'er thy much loved name). 
As thine the prayer, so I am thine the same. 
No marriage or the vaunt of empty show 
Or human testimony here below, 
Can snap that fetter of our fates in twain 
While aught of life within this heart remain : 



AlfATOBY EPISTLE. 15 

God was the witness of our plighted troth — 
In Heav'n, at least, ' twas binding to us both ! 
If aught less hallowed be the secret tie 
Than if, the ritual read, a priest were by 
'Neath consecrated dome to bless the deed. 
My faith can yet eke out whatever it need 
To make it sacred, and the tears I shed, 
The prayers I utter profit me instead. 
Ask thine own heart, it cannot this deny. 
Or veil from Heav'n, like Man, a perjury. 
Nor Heay*n, like Man, shall sternly set thee free, 
In Conscience' court thou hast no wife but me I 



I am not jealous, no, I cannot be, 
(A passion fostered by uncertainty). 
Too well I know when thou art far away. 
From me estranged, thy fickle heart will stray 
And with false smile another's smile repay ; 
But false one know, forgotten though I be. 
My life's whole love is thine eternally. 
Love is hot love that changes with the tide. 
Swayed by resentment, checked by wounded pride : 
O'er Life's wild ocean still 'twill onwards ride, 
A barque no flatt'ring gale can turn aside. 
True to its course, though high the billows rise 
And angry clouds rack threat'ning through the skies. 
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My heart thine altar and my breast thy shrine, 
My soul's idolatry shall all be thine. 

Come, wilt thou not ? Ah I though thou say 

me nay, 
Still for thy peace I will not cease to pray 
And bless the flame with which I waste away ; 
And when, at last, from being's throbbing seat 
My soul shall part, fear not my shade to meet ; 
I will not haunt thee, o'er thy sleeping head 
My plaintive voice shall secret blessings shed, 
With soothing tones thy troubled rest renew 
And warn thee of whatever thou might'st rue ; 
Then — then too late — thy soft'ning heart shall 

feel 
And mourn the wound no longer thine to 

heal. 
All, all thy better nature in thee rise 
And love's last tribute trickle from thine eyes. 
Death gives the parting soul a double charm ; 
For Mem'ry will each once-loved trait embalm, 
And when 'twere vain, 'twere folly to recall 
Her, who no more can heed thy well-known call, 
Love with fresh ardour in thy breast shall burn 
And long for her who never can return. 



( 17 ) 



SONG. 

(Time iUegible.) 

Globinda's soul-subduing eyes 
Have learnt so sweet a smile, 

That from their hue of softest blue 
All Heaven peeps the while. 

Alas that eyes should so deceive ! 

She smiles but to betray, 
But fosters hope to make one mope, 

And hopeless pine away. 

But I'll not pine because she's fair ; 

Though loveUer thrice were she, 
Her bonny mou* might dupe, I trow, 

But others dupe than me. 

When, captured by her archest smile. 
She held my heart in thrall, 

Ah sorry lot I She quite forgot 
I had a heart at all. 



18 soNa. 

So up the honest thing I took, 

The only one I wore ; 
Not mine to brook her soomful look, 

I Hope and her forswore. 

• « 

Smile on, smile on ! from out those eyes 

Let all an Eden peer t 
I'd dare the wile, though they might smile 

Through many a pearly t.ear ; 

For as the sun that glads the sphere 

Shines not for me alone. 
The light that flies from out those eyes 

Is Nature's common boon. 



( 19 ) 



CHANSON. 

Dis-moi comment ferais*je 
Pour ne pas t*adorer 9 

Mon ooeor absent, que-sais-je, 
Ne sanrait que t*aimer. 

L'amour que tu m'inspires 
Gouveme mon destin, - 

Je vis pour tes sourires, 
Je meurs de ton dedain. 

De ton dedain je meurs : 
Helas ! un sort malin 

Te rend comme les fleurs, 
£clat de ton jardin. 

Les roses sont plus belles 
Que toutes leurs voisines — 

Tu resembles a celles 
Qui ont le plus d*epines. 



c 2 
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THE MUSIC OF THE MEMOKY. 

I cannot sleep, mine eyes to-night 
Give slumber the go-by, 
While snatches on my ear alight 
Of cherished melody : 

A song, a glee, a merry catch. 
As sung by maidens three ; ' 
Their voices need to lift no latch, 
To turn no chamber key. 

They come not echoing up the stair, 
Or through the window-pane : 
The tones, ere I was well aware, 
Were ringing in my brain. 

And merrily, as joy-bells chime. 
Upon my ear they fall. 
And sound so sweetly, all in time. 
That I the tune recall. 

The tune, it tells of days gone by. 
In mem'ry*s midnight lune 
My happy soul to heaven could fly 
On wings of such a tune. 



( 21 ) 



THE BALLAD OP RALPH LAWTON TO HIS 

BELLE AMTE. 



TuNB— " The Poor Old Cavalier,*' 

What matters, though my hose be torn, 

What though my doublet old, 
So thin in loyal service worn, 

Scarce keep me from the cold ! 
Beneath the rags, the heart I wear. 

Once given, gain nor gold 
Could make forsake thee, or forswear 
Love never bought or sold. 

Gold cannot part from thee my heart, 

For thee I'd thrones resign ; 
Love passion-fraught was never bought 
With treasure of the mine. 

What matters, though from out the shoe 

The toe may peeping smile. 
Long worn the dusty stocking through 

With many a weary mile I 
What beats within this breast for you 

Has felt no change the while, 
Unaltered, ever fond and true. 

Let Fortune frown or smile. 

Gold, &c. 



22 BALPH LAWTON TO HIS BELLE AHIE. 

My hat, enamoured of the blast. 

Has often swept the plain, 
And crumpled, riddled, wearing fast. 

Has braved both sun and rain ; 
But still its brim shall shade my brows, 

Forgot be hole and stain, 
When, pouting 'neath the shade it throws, 

Our lips shall meet again. 

Gold, &c. 

What, though a burr the chesnut wear. 

For all its rugged skin, 
Who from the nut the peeling tear 

To praise the fruit begin ; 
So gay I aroint thee, foolish Care t 

Though ragged, 'tis no sin. 
The back its vaunted badge may bear, 

But Honour lurks within. 

Gold, &c. 



( 28 ) 



HER ANSWER. 

TuHiB— " The CaurHer'a Prayer:' 

Com'st thou to WOO in tattered hose ? 

Thy suit will be in vain ; 
The shoes that bring thee here may choose 

To take thee home again. 
I care not if thy heart be true, 

Nor wish to be thy spouse, 
To mend the stocking in thy shoe, 
Or meanly milk the cows. 

My arrows aim at higher game, 

And, if I bring it down, 
1*11 live the boast, the reigning toast, 
Of all the beaux in town. 

Sir Peter offers me his hand, 

Sir Nahum bends the knee. 
And one has money, each has land, 

Since both were lost by thee. 
For thou art poorer than before 

Now Rowley has come o*er : 
Cute falc'ners stint a kestrel's craw, 

He keeps his followers poor. 

My arrows, &c. 



24 HEB ANSWER* 

My muff, my spaniel, or my gloves, 

Thou art not fit to hold, 
And durst thou prate to me of loves. 

As things nor bought nor sold I 
Go, ask thy master at Whitehall 

How he a heart would win, 
Or Bab who swaggers on the Mall, 

And battens on her sin. 

My arrows, &o. 

Begone I betake thee to the road. 

Or learn to fling a main; 
Dice and the Devil may make good 

What Church and King have ta'en ! 
To woo like this shows little wit : 

Thy love may be no lie ; 
But Love is like a drunken fit. 

You're sober by and bye. 

My arrows, &c. 



( 26 ) 



THE FALCON. 

Oh darling f dry those angel eyes, 

Nor let the tear bedew 
Their precious lids, nor rising sighs 

Thy needless grief renew : 
The mirror, that reflects thy face. ' 

Will own what pow*r is there, 
To hold a lover's heart in chase ; 
None fairer or as fair. 

Thy falcon only windward flies, 
Fresh pow'r in hope to gain ; 
Well knows he where his quarry lies, 
He'll hasten back again. 

He leaves thee only to return 

And twice as humbly sue ; 
Thy love, oh I let him never learn ; 

Thy bliss it might undo : 
As recreant traitors who, in fear, 

Their precious trust betray 
And strike ; that tell-tale spurn, the tear 

That owns a lover's sway. 

Thy falcon only windward flies, &c. 



'* 



26 THE FALCON. 

Thy lover, is he not thy foe ? 

And weaker far are we, 
If only once we let them know, 

How dear to us they be : 
Then let the sign of sadness go, 

And wear the smile of pride ! 
The roses on thy cheeks that blow 

Shall lure him to thy side. 

Thy falcon only windward flies, &c. 



( 27 ) 



SONG. 

TuMB— '* Les ihatt ds Colin,'* 

Love was made for eyes like thine, 
Where its deity might dwell, 

And, enamoured of his shrine, 
Own thy beauty's spell. 

Love was made the heart to cheer ; 

Scorn not thou its soft control ! 
Bosy chains, that life endear, 

Bind them round the soul : 

Bound the soul, that ere it fly 
Heavenward to Existence* goal, 

Lingers rapt in ecstacy, 
Nature's bounteous dole I 



( 28 ) 



THE MAGIC CUP. 

The sable night is closing fast 
Around the forest^s bending trees, 

The sultry summer's eve is past, 
The thickets rustle in the breeze, 

As softly murm'ring through the grove 
As when, by gentler passion swayed, 
Bude Boreas wooed th* Athenian maid. 

But failed to win Orythia's loye. 

And now who ranges through the wood, 
Or sits beside the gurgling stream. 

And threads, in meditative mood, 
The maze of Fancy's chequered dream ? 

With vacant eye and visage pale 
And pulse with disappointment low, 
He marks the ripples as they flow, 

Impelled by zephyr's gentle gale. 

'Tis Melancholy's wayward child 
Who wooes by night the silver moon. 

Seeks consolation in the wild. 
And deems its solitude a boon : 



J 



THE MAGIC GUP. 29 

There as he roams, a passing smile 
Steals o*er bis face of Grecian mould ; 
But sad the musing, were it told. 

That moves his heaving breast the while. 

Is't Love that makes the wanton pine, 

Well augured by the long drawn sigh ? 
Then let him quench with rosy wine 

The burning glance of lady's eye. 
Or let him prize the gem though flawed. 

Nor scorn Lethean draughts to sip. 

Dew frozen from a leman's lip. 
With gold to poisoned nectar thawed. 

Alas ! that nectar turned to gall, 

By Mem'ry's bitterness imbued, 
Had left him Passion's beggared thrall, 

With Fate, and Woman too, at feud : 
Nor his an easy heart to wound, 

By sober sad Experience taught 

To curse the smile, too dearly bought, 
Denied when Wealth its wings has found. 

A merry life led Edenhall, 

Till lost were chattels, goods and land ; 
The song re-echoed through the hall, 

The bowl went round from hand to hand. 



80 THE MAGIC CUP. 

The dice fell rattling on the board, 
And Beauty's eyes were looking on, 
Nor failed, I ween, till all was gone. 

The honied tongue and flatt'ring word. 

Then 'twas he left the festal scene 

To tread by night the woods alone, 
Or linger 'mid the thickets green, 

Lured by the dove's sad monotone ; 
For changing Fortune's fickle smile 

And Meditation ill combine : 

More prone, when doomed her loss to pine, 
The mind with Thought the hour to wile. 

With hectic cheek and haggard eye, 
No longer from a couch of down, 

When half-traversed the vaulted sky. 
He, rising, greets the sun at noon ; 

No more he revels till the Morn 
Suffuse the East with rosy dye. 
And pale the starlets in the sky 

Shrink, dwindling as the Day is bom. 

Stretched on a bed of. mountain heath", 
Where modest harebells deck the ground. 

His canopy some tree, beneath 
Whose spreading boughs he shelter found. 



THE MAaiC CITP. 31 

When first proclaims the coming day, 
With warning voice, shrill chanticleer, 
He shakes the dewdrops from his hair 

And deigns to think, if not to pray. 

Now, stretched upon the verdant bank. 
Awhile he watched the playful stream 

And, as the babbles rose and sank. 
Indulged his thought with ample theme : 

How like a bubble on the rill 
Of Time the pageantry of kings, 
"When each revolving summer brings 

Fresh follies Life's gay scene to fill. 

Here kingdoms rise, there nations fall. 
And what erst filled the breath of fame 

No longer buzzes through the hall. 
Forgotten or an empty name : 

When schemes and plans and tricks of state, 
All buried in a stateman*s skull, 
Must feast the worm in prison dull, 

And others "^ork the will of fate^ 

Sudden he rose, as when a roe, 
Caught lingering in some shady dell, 

Turns, as he hears the hunter's bow 
With om'nous twang the shaft foretell : 
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On his qnick ear a mortal^s tread 
Unkindly fell, at once his eye, 
By the sound tutored, could descry 

Some merry hind who homeward sped. 

He loved not Man. Alas ! too soon 
Fond Faith had lost its trembling hold 

On his seared heart, and with sad tone, 
Too often, Memory retold 

His early wrongs, while unallayed 
Suspicion, rankling in his mind, 
Made him mistrustful of his kind, 

By friends forsaken or betrayed. 

He turned and hastened to be gone, 

Nor loitered as he crossed the wold ; 
Though night's pale goddess rising shone 

Aiid the clear stream, whose waters rolled 
Behind him, rippling seemed to flow 

Like melted silver through the mead ; 

But through the thorny brake he fled 
To woods retaining summer's glow* 

Soon stood he 'neath a roof of stone, 
"Where hoary Druids* vows were paid. 

But now where zephyr's gentle moan 
Seemed whisp'ring that their bones were laid 



THE MAGIO CUP. 38 

The owlet, pn the moss-grown wall, 
Began for flight his wing to prune, 
No more, with harsh, ill-omened tune, 

Intent upon the moon to call. 

Poor wa3 the shelter, when the sky 

With snowy carpet decked the ground ; 
For 'twixt each mass that hung on high 

The moon a gaping passage found, 
And, by her silver light serene, 

That streamed through every aperture, 

An octagon, half covered o'er 
With runes fantastical, was seen. 

Full many a wondrous tale was told 
Of witch and goblin, elf and sprite, 

That round the stone were wont of old 
To gambol featly through the night ; 

Till the first steps of orient day 
Should warn them thither to repair, 
Where never yet the sunlight's glare 

Obtrusive reached with scorching ray. 

And now upon the mossy ground 
He stretched his weary length along. 

Night's gloomy shadows thick'ning round, 
The crickets ceased their evening song : 
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For Silence came at Darkness* call, 
And Nature's pulse was hushed in sleep, 
Nor owlet's shriek, with echo deep, 

Disturbed her visitor at all. 

There, pillowed on a mouldering stone, 
His fancy sought the gayest dreams, 

And all her motley robes put on. 
To soothe his heart with airy themes. 

And now the hands of th' hamlet clock 
Were meeting at the hour of twelve. 
When, forth from fountain, bower and delve, 

Elf, warlock, imp and goblin flock. 

At once, the rugged ancient walls. 

That mould'ring slept in night profound, 
A burst of light to life recalls. 

While music plays, with dulcet sound ; 
And, as he oped his eyelids twain, 

There shone upon his dazzled sight 

A pageant, such as fancy might 
Have pictured to the slumb'ring brain. 

As water flowing from a fount. 

Whose waves the shepherds' thirst supply, 
Who keep their flocks near Ossa's mount 

Or 'mid the vales of Arcady, 
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While throngh the narrow mouth it plies 
Of th' amphora, with hollow soondy 
Washes the sides, ere 't reach the ground, 

Whence trembling it begins to rise : 

So through the crumbling entry pour, 

With flight diverse, a merry band 
Of ouphes, who, as by magic lure, 

First sweep the walls on either hand. 
Then, meeting, join in columns, and 

Before the gap through which they flew, 

While others the same course pursue. 
With swelling numbers, take their stand. 

As soars the witch, at midnight hour, 
Through murky space, a broom astride ; 

So, free from gravitation's power. 
On straws careering, light they ride : 

Some brandish reeds with nettle stings, 
Well-pointed, like a venomed lance, 
While fixed to acorn helmets dance. 

For plumes, a beetle's painted wings. 

All bear a cup, the fragrant spoil 

Of flowers freshest of the lawn. 
Bobbed at the close of evening toil. 

Ere yet they shut, day's emblem gone ; 

D 2 
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Grass baldricks 'thwart their shoulders flung, 
Of grass their hose and habergeon, 
Where Fancy wove what Nature spun, 

Gay glancing all, as round they swung. 

Kow usher in the fairy queen, 

The tallest of the elfln band, 
Who lead the way with lamps of green. 

Where captive glow* worms lay trepanned. 
Queen Mabel comes in all her state 

To hold her banquet, as of yore. 

And lightly trips the threshold o'er, 
Too proud to bear a haughty mate. 

A train of revellers march behind 
Who, wont her messages to bear, 

Mount nimbly on the whistling wind 
And prance along the realms of air. 

Now, seated on the mossy ground. 
She bids the music cease, the throng 
Of fairies shout, a buzzing song. 

Like bees a mellow vine around. 

Before the octagon, awhile. 

With nmes of talismanio lore, 
She sat, as yet, in rank and file, 

Her lieges issued through the door, 
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Then spoke i ** Froduoe the magio bowl 
** And fill it sparkling to the brim ; 
'' All who athwart the meadows skim 

** Shall praise the draught that glads the soul." 

She said. The Magic Bowl they bring 

And fill it high with honeyed dew 
Extracted from each fragrant thing 

That in Earth's garden ever grew : 
First steeps a flow'ret in the wine 

The rosy qneen and pouting sips, 

With transport, through her tiny lips, 
Ambrosia pressed for feast divine : 

Then aU the honeyed draught imbibe, 

His cup each elf impatient fills 
With eager haste, nor stops for gibe, 

But swift the tempting liquor swills : 
Agam they call to broach the kegs 

In murm'ring tone, a noisy rout 

Had kept their elfin brethren out. 
And drained the goblet to the dregs. 

Again the fairy cup they crown, 

Again refilled, again it dries ; 
Besolved each elf his care to drown, 

Down ouphen throats the nectar flies : 
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Boyal Mab her cap so often drains, 
That, saturated with the juice, 
The floweret leaks, unfit for use, 

Like Danaid's sieve, and nought retains. 

Again the tapsters broach the kegs, 
Though now the wine runs thick and slow. 

And many an elfling on his legs 
Goes loosely staggering to and fro. 

And now the queen around her flings 
Her robes and treads the oozy ground, 
Bids loud the gayest music sound, 

Beats measure to the tune and sings. 

Then, bragly skipping through the hall, 

She cries, Evoe ! Oh Evan ! 
The guests attend her at her call. 

And sudden rise the whole divan. 
At first the groups in pairs advance, 

And rapid round the ruins whirl. 

Or tread with many a matchless twirl 
The studied labyrinth of the dance. 

But now, as when on Hebrus' banks, 
To Bacchus Thracia's daughters pay 

His noisy rites, and maddest pranks 
Prolong, until the coming day ; 
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The fairies, drank, from wall to wall, 
Disordered rush, now clap their hands, 
Now leap, as waves npon the sands 

When Notus' blasts the ear appal. 

Now op'ning wide his half-shut eyes, 
His breath the wildered sleeper drew, 

With mingled terror and surprise, 
As the wild revel met his view. 

At length he breathed, and by degrees 
Grew confident with lessening fear ; 

As not an elf had chanced to leer 

* 

Where he lurked, sheltered from the breeze. 

He glanced around, his dazzled eyes 

First lighted on a magic cup 
Or bowl, where yet he chanced to spy 

A drop the elves had failed to sup ; 
Of roseate hue, it sparkled bright, 

Its fragrance matchless, — ^what its taste ? 

Its strength no ouphe.but had confessed. 
Boused to uproarious delight. 

Half-frantic from the earth he rose 
And clasped the cup with ready hand, 

Then, tarter far than bitt'rest sloes, 
The noxious sediment he drained: 
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No fear his sad disgust oommandsy 
He eoughs, he spits, each jocund fay 
Holds, as he leaves his airy play, 

His sides and boisterous laughing stands. 

Queen Mab arose and all was still, 

A limb no reckless elfin stirred, 
Obedient to her royal will ; 

A falling leaf had needs been heard ; 
Then, turning to the hapless youth, 

Who, trembling, stared with troubled mind. 

She, gentlest of the f Airy kind, 
Like Horace, echoed Homer's truth. 

** Mortal ! whatever the wise may say, 
" Those followers strict of Virtue's rule, 

** At times *tis wisdom to be gay, 
** In time and place to play the fool. 

'* Why always shun the tempting bowl 
" Of rosy Pleasure, — why confined 
** In Season's bonds, for ever bind 

** Its iron chain around the soul ? 

** 'Tis good to shake it off awhile ; 

" Who but will once forget his toil 
^* Where the wine flow and woman smile ? 

<< Why life of all its pleasures spoil ? 
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<' The restless current of the blood 
<* Of youth ill brooks the oounsels sage 
" Of riper years, when Care or Age 

** Has chilled the fervour of the flood. 

** But, friend, howe'er my words be true, 

'< Though sweet the draught, the dregs beware I 
** None bitterer, though bright the hue, 

" Infect the stream of constant care : 
" Its fleeting hours of buoyant joy i 

" Life's intervals of pain renew, 

<' If pleasant breezes ever blew, 
'< The tame existence soon would cloy." 

She said, and through the entry flew 

In haste, impatient to be gone. 
For, ere its shrill-toned herald crew, 

She felt the breezes of the dawn 
Fanning her cheek with kisses chill : 

The ouphes abandoned shout, ** Yivat 

'* Begiha,'' loyal Latin that, 
'* Let's join her on the eastern hill.'' 

Then through the entrance wide their way 
They take, or through the gaps on high. 

Through chinks and crannies where they may, 
The walls re-echoing with a cry 
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That greets the wondering listener's ear : 
** If e*er this goblet break or fall, 
<< Farewell the lack of Edenhall 1 " 

Frononnced by every glad compeer. 

Like clouds that veil the lofty dome 
Of Heaven, scattered by the blast, 

Or the wild billows seething foam 
Against some rocky bulwark cast, 

Dissolving in the misty gloom 
They vanish from the stripling's sight. 
While to the west the shades of night 

Betreating, float o'er Ocean's womb. 

Of feeling half-bereft he stood, 
Intent, athwart the murky space 

His eye the flitting forms pursued, 
Bloodshot and wild, as if to trace 

Their wavy flight, but all in vain : 
No vestige lingered of the spell, 
On empty air his glances fell 

Untainted, without track or stain. 

Quickly his eye the walls surveyed. 
More silent, dark, and drear than ere 

The elfin revel dared invade 
Their frowning precincts ; for the glare 
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Of dazzling light had made him feel 
The contrast more ; nor had he dreamed. 
For in his grasp the goblet gleamed ; 

He, smiling, turned npon his heel. 

Through the dark wood he pensive hied, 

With dew its rustling foliage crowned, 
And reached the wold, as morning dyed 

With rosy streak the eastern bound, 
Betok'ning to the neighboring lands, 

That, Sol in all his radiance dressed. 

The hours the chambers of the West 
Had now unbarred with ready hands. 

• 
He leapt across the running brook 

And, measuring back his evening road. 
Through squandered acres sadly took 

His way to his lost sire's abode, 
Who, stout of heart, nor known to yield. 

But foremost in the border war, 

Had carried off the palm of yore, 
Whether at joust or in the field. 

But then no more the martial clang 

Be-echoed through the lofty hall. 
Nor the rude pavement clatt'ring rang 

With weapons rusting on the wall ; 
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For, since his gallant father fell, 
Nought had the Musgraye bat a name 
Emblazoned on the roll of Fame 

With deeds the minstrel loves to tell. 

An honoured name but ill maintained 

By acres lost in mad carouse, 
Or Manor diced and thus distrained, 

Now peeping through th* impending boughs, 
At sight of which his heart beat high, 

Though thought sat sadly on his brow. 

And sober Eeason came to cow 
The spirit that would fate defy. 

The drowsy confidant of Mars 
Crowed, mindful of the laughing Day 

That caught the moody god, alas I 
As locked on Venus' breast he lay ; 

And now, as chirped the early wren 
Expectant of the gladsome mom, 
Loud broke upon the silent dawn 

The clang of arms and tread of men. 

He shunned them not, th' unwonted sound 
Baised hope and courage in his breast ; 

For they their ancient garb had donned, 
As Musgrave's faithful vassals dressed, . 
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And, pleased that they his badge should wear, 
He gladly hailed the ooxmng band, 
Who tossed on high, with ready hand, 

Or waved their bonnets in the air. 

The steward, an elder firm and hale, 

His scant long hair of silver grey 
Light dancing in the morning gale. 

Thus led them out at break of day : 
Of jolly huntsmen many a score 

And sturdy swains, the border's pride. 

Who'd couch upon the mountain side. 
Though wiads might howl and thunder roar. 

Now, as the rustic troop he met. 
True Cumbrians, sturdy, cute and brave, 

Each hand was out the heir to greet, 
Each tongue a hearty welcome gave : 

Tet not a word the elder spoke, 
His withered cheek was flushed with rage, 
Though still the meeting seemed t' assuage 

A wrath that Eeason's curb had broke. 

For in his eye the warm tear stood ; 

But hard the struggle to restrain 
The swelling current of the blood 

That coursed indignant through each vein 
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For though of Age the latent fire 
Bums slowly when by mock'ry fanned, 
Still it is hard to quench the brand 

And tame the old man's lasting ire. 

At length in hurried tone he spoke : 
" Welcome, my master's landless son," 

Adding, as if the words would choke : 
'' Alack the day thou wast undone I 

'* When a mean upstart won the land 
** Of good Musgrave, and the wolfs lair 
** Became a refuge for the heir 

" Of blood the best in Cumberland. 

** No wonder that an outlawed churl, 

" Who recks no vow, no rapine rues, 
** Should vainly try to ape the earl, 

" And his misgotten power abuse ; 
** But ill can Man with Fortune bear, 

** When thus on one who dares deny 

" The dues of hospitality, 
** A thankless wretch, she wastes her care." 

He stopped, nor further deigned reply, 
Though quivered upon Musgrave's Hp 

A question, that his meaning eye 
Foreshadowed as about to slip ; 
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But yet half tongue-tied, ere his speech 
Obeyed the promptings of his breast, 
A youth more forward than the rest 

Began his notice to beseech. 

" Good Sir,** quoth he, and plucked the sleeve 
Of the young squire in act to speak, 

** 1*11 tell you how, by your good leave, 
« The matter stands : see in his cheek 

" What passion bums I 'twould but renew 
<* His choking choler to reveal 
'* What makes him thus so keenly feel 

<* A wrong the niggard Giles shall rue. 

'* *Twas near the lonely midnight hour 
" When sadly whoops the moping owl, 

" And spirits of the Dark have power 
** In secret bonds to trap the soul, 

** From good St. Bryde*s returning home 
" A pilgrim old, with travel worn, 
'< In tattered gear, his feet all torn, 

*' Begged shelter for the night alone. 

** Sunk were his eyes his visage wan, 
'< Hollow his cheek, his matted hair 

** Hung o*er his brow, though hard to scan, 
** Less furrowed o*er by age than care ; 
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' And as upon his staff he leaned 
'' To prop his fainting limbs, and right 
** On his sad features streamed the light, 

* The heart from merriment it weaned. 

* Shelter he begged and told a tale, 

'* In tones so piteous, that it moved 

* The warder's rugged breast, who*d rail 
" At wand'rers whom thy father loved : 

* How that for many a weary mile, 
'< A penitent, 'mid sun and rain, 

" Both night and day his way he'd ta'en 

* From good St. Bryde her sainted pile. 

' But, ah ! he trembling prayed in vain, 
'* Doomed humbler cheer and rest to share ; 

< For to Sir Giles the message ta'en, 
** Not partial to a man of prayer : 

* * What would the laggard here,* he cried, 
" * Or what care I for good Saint Bryde ? 
" * Her holy power I deride 

* ' And that of all the saints beside I 



With this right hand and my good sword, 

That many a caitiff monk has sent 
On his hng pilgrimage heav'nward, 
" * For saying prayers or keeping Lent, ' 
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I Heav*ii and Hell alike defy : 
*< ' Go ttim him quickly from the gate, 
« * Else at thine own as reverend pate 
** ' This oaken footstool I let fly t ' 

*' With this he hugged his leman fair, 
« < What should he enter here to prate 

** * And chide us for a sinful pair ? 
** * Such canting monitors I hate, 

<' * And, as we meet their Uke in heaven, 
** * I*d rather with Tannhauser dwell 
'* * Down in those pleasant pits of hell 

" ' Where Venus' votaries are driven.* 

'< Here aU was still, along the ground 
<< The warder's step distinct we heard. 
And on its hinges harshly sound 
The gate with ponderous bolts rebarred, 

** Then yonder elder first, irate, 
« Impatient, broke upon the still, 
** Begging the knight his iron will 

** To soften, ere it were too late. 

'* ' Go dotard 1 go t ' the gallant cried, 
« < Think'st thou I will be schooled by thee ? 

" * Young Musgrave might thy laws abide, 
" * My master never shalt thou be.' 



it 
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*' Here fell a buffet on his oheek, 
" That coiLBeioiu glowed with angry shame, 
" While swelling passion hard to tame 

*' Half robbed him of the power to speak. 

<' Instant he rose, his oaken stool 

'* Mnng radely down, tight olenohed his fist, 
'* And, hoarse with passion, gasped, * Oh fool ! ' 

« As qoiok he bared each qoiv'ring wrist, 
'* ' This last afitent shall oost thee dear : ' 

** His eye, that flashed with nettled pride, 

« Fierce met the knight's that turned aside 
** And settled in a sullen leer. 

** Old Gavin smiled, a smile of soom, 
And with curled lip, slow left the haH 
The other, ere he yet was gone, 
f ' Ashamed his shameless lid should fftU, 
(A sign of latent fear) upon 
" The glance that met an angry eye, 
'< A wooden bench upheaving high, 
Hurl'd it amid the menial throng." 



it 



** Ay,*' quoth the vet'ran, while his heart 
Danced in his breast at words of praise, 

Becoy'ring from the rankling smart 
Of insult to his ancient days, 
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" The blow was never aimed at me, 
" But, as the child, his master gone> 

** Vents his whole spleen, when left alone, 
** On his horn-book, so acted he. 

" For, had he dared, that son of Pride, 

" Who scoffed at Heav'n he did not fear, 
'' Again these hoary locks deride, 
" Snatched from the wall, some missile spear 
Had flown, xmerring, at his breast. 
And wallowing in his oozing blood 
And wine fresh-spilt, one mingling flood,. 
Gold Death had claimed him for a guest. 






" Ah 1 had not age unnerved my arm 
" And I were such as at my prime 1**^ 

Here Musgrave gently pressed his palm : 
" In vain r^ret why lose the time ? 

'* 'Tis hard from yonder home to part, 
*' Where childhood, youth and riper age 
** Were spent, to dose life's final stage 

" Bemote from, haunts that hold the heart. 

'' If then ye seek some neighboring lord, 
*' To swell his train, his bounty share, 

*^ And strangers at his liberal board, 
'* Unearned to taste his lavished fare ; 

E 2 
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•< Turn ! torn, my friends, th* intent forego, 
<' Nor think that Musgrave, deaf to fame, 
<' Will let yon churl this blotch of shame 

<' Upon his father's scutcheon throw. 

** Why stare ye ! yonder halls are mine ! 

** Not Chance or Fate transferred my right, 
*' But tricks unnoticed o'er the wine, 

'< Amid the revels of the night, 
'' What roguery won, unlawful gains, 

« Th' ungen'rous knave as ill employs, 

'' And wastes upon his sensual joys 
** Wealth badly won at little pains. 

*' Back, then, within the castle's walls 
*' Await me, and with dauntless heart, 

*' While feigning slumber, near the hall 
*' Be ready each to play his part : 

** There will I come, with tale or song 
** Beguile the host, and mark the time 
" When, weary grown and fall of wine, 

** His followers can't resist us long. 

*' One moment makes the game our own ; 

« When, at my loud appeal to Heaven, 
** The broad hall-door is open thrown, 

'< Ours were the odds, though one to seven : 
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** Fear not I for I have set my head 

" Upon this cast, and if it fail, 

« My life goes with it in the scale : 
'* Gonnt me as numbered with the dead." 

With mingled sounds the welkin rang, 

Their shouts responding to his words, 
The bark of dogs that round them sprang, 

The twittering interlude of birds. 
" Go, go," he cried, " let yonder sun 

'' Bise shining on our prompt success ; 

« Trust fortune ever fain to bless 
" What courage briskly has begun 1" 

They turned and backwards took their way, 

Expectance tinged with secret care; 
Tet light their step, while, blithe and gay. 

No heart but soon forgot to fear. 
Not so the youth, whose vaunting tongue 

Had fanned the courage of the rest ; 

For in his visage stood confessed 
What strife his imnost bosom wrung. 

For doubt was whisp'ring in his ear. 

Of faith forgotten, truth betrayed ; 
And diffidence, too prone to fear, 

Had made him of himself afraid ; 
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Where passion reigned, there icj Dread 
Laid its chill fingers and awhile 
Checked his quick pnlse : the hopeful smile 

From his paled cheek a moment fled. 

But *twas not long; he saw the cup, 
And Mem'ry echoed, at the view, 

Loud in his ear, to cheer him up. 
The burden of the elfin crew ; 

Then with a firmer foot he trod, 
Through break and bush, or from the grass 
The dewdrops dashed, that lay like glass, 

In shivers round the yielding sod. 

Thus on h^ sped in altered mood, 
When, at a thrice-repeated sonnd, 

He halted suddenly and stood. 
Half-shuddering, then turning round. 

He listened. 'Iwas a feeble tone, 
Like the short gasp of dying man. 
When, long pronoimoed Death's fatal bann, 

His voice is mute, his shrift is done. 

At nightfall, when the passing wind 
Is hushed, mayhap fall many a wight 

Has trembled, as he lagged behind. 

Scared by the screeching bird of night ; 
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But never in the face of day, 
Was ghost, or ^mtith, ^ warlock known 
To walk its rounds : so, danntless grown, 

Through the dark oopse he made his way. 

Stretched his fall length npon the ground, 

In palmer's weeds a pilgrim lay ; 
His hands in torpor chill were bound. 

Clasped on his breast in act to pray ; 
But Life's last struggle was not o*er, 

For round the lungs and trembling heart 

It fondly clang, yet loath to part, 
Though Death had stiffened every pore. 

Aghast awhile stood Edenhall, 

As when upon a snake or toad 
A woodman's foot may change to fall» 

When through the covert lies hi^ road ; 
But as the stranger speechless sighed. 

And turned on him his woeful ga26, 

To pity calmed his dread amaze, 
His hands the last kind acts supplied. 

Down knelt he on the dewy ground^ 

And laid the suff'rer's aching head 
Betwixt his knees, whose voice, half-drowned, 

Lisped thanks in sighs, as tears he shed, 
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Tears, offspring of a grateful breast, 
That thrilled a kindred heart to know. 
Ere yet, removed from all below, 

The deadened senses sank to rest. 

Now, in the east the gorgeous snn. 
Burst forth and tinged with sudden blaze 

Th' expanse of sky, where he anon 
Was fain to fix his parting gaze ; 

A.S now the youth, well marked the sign, 
Stays the poor wanderer on his breast. 
Smiles pleasure's last faint spark attest, 

And life looks beaming from his eyne. 

But, as when in its socket sinks 
The fallen wick, it bums more bright. 

And the low wax the quicker shrinks, 
The higher flares th* expiring light ; 

So when the heart once more awakes, 
Ere Death has clipt wild Passion's wing. 
And swells the breast ; Life's fragile string 

Expanded thrills, then quiv'ring breaks* 

With starting eye and dizzy brain 
On Musgrave's shoulder back he fell. 

The chastened spirit, broke its chain, 
Had ceased in carnal bonds to dwell ; 
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Death's herald rattled in his throat. 

As Life's last vestige left the clay, 

Pronouncing sentence of decay 
On the stark corse, with boding note. 

Quick beat the living's pnlse with dread, 

As on the dead the morning shone, 
Whose eye-balls, starting from his head, 

Stared like an eagle's at the sun ; 
For doll and vacant was the stare. 

And as of one of sense bereft. 

No sign of thought or being left, 
But Death's grim image pictured there. 

He laid the body gently down 

And closed its eyes, whose parting look 
Impressed him sadly now, as down 

The bushy steep his way he took. 
Close where he marked the Eden roll 

O'er pebbly bed its glittering wave. 

That forth a gentle murmur gave. 
Like dirges for a parting soul. 

Soon at the castle gate he stood ; 

The guard, patrolling up and down. 
Just deigned to give a lazy nod 

And let the landless heir pass on ; 
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Nor had he on his errand stayed. 
But that a voice with silvery tone, 
Fett'ring his ear to mnsio prone, 

Within the hall his steps delayed* 

The fleeting rapture to prolong. 
He slowly paced along the floor, 

Lured by the warbling siren's song. 
And, thoughtless, reached the oaken door : 

*Twas Edda's voice, the fickle fair, 
Who won his heart with many a wile. 
With fond deceit and ready smile^ 

Fit mate his rival's couch to share. 

" Away, away with rosy shame ! 

'' The blushing cheek and downcast eye 
*' Are Nature's arts to hide the flame ; 

'' But I, I know them not, not 1 1 

« Look till thine eyes with sleep be dim, 
" Let mine their twofold mirror be. 
And e'en in dreams before thee swim, 
*^ And smile, for ever smile on thee. 

*' Eiss, let me kiBS the lips of him 
<< Whose eyes for ever wait on Tnine» 

« Or drink, and from the goblet's brim 
'* I'll sip the kiss unquenched with wine. 
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" Aronnd my waist thy circling ann^ 
" Around thy neck my dasping hand, 

** Nor dawn nor day shall break the charm, 
'< Or loose of Loye the silken band. 

While hark*ning to the diarmer's speU, 

Half-startled, suddenly he turned, 
A mailed hand on his shonlder fell, 

And by the torch that flickering bumed, 
He marked old Gavin at his side. 

At once his half reproachful glance 

Dispelled the pleasurable trance, 
While in his ear he harshly cried : 

" Hist ! we are ready here within ; 

" Now is the hour to strike the blow : 
" What, within grasp the prize, to win 

" Beluctant, wilt thou let it go ? '* 
And, as the music from her tongue 

Tet tingled on his ravished ear. 

He oped the door with rapid veer. 
That on its pond'rous hinges swung. 

Bright blazed the torches through the hall, 

While many a warrior's panoply 
Befiected from the lofiy wall 

A lustre dazzling to the eye ; 
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Through Europe well his face was known, 
With slouching look portending guile, 
In every trick and artful wile 

Well practised, a proficient grown. 

Tet none who knew the trooper's name, 
Full many he had in every tongue 

To cheat the wide report of fame. 
But which was his cannot be sung : 

In France 'twas GiUes or Ghii de TAune, 
In wealthy Flanders Fritz van Eyer, 
Of changing names he ne'er did tire, 

Till fairly he forgot his own. 

Of rival parties he could tell, 
And how he of6 was nearly stoned. 

When he in cither's clutches fell. 
By either dreaded or disowned. 

Shut out from towns, in every land 
A price upon his perjured head, 
A restless, wandering life he led. 

Alone or witii a reckless band. 

Of maids, the sport of sighs and tears, 
A plenteous catalogue he knew. 

False as the wind that changing veers, 
No pretty dupe e'er found him true ; 
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But Mem'ry in his troubled ear 

Gould whisper crimes of blacker hue : 
To biTn in vain might woman sue. 

He mocked the prayer and spumed the tear. 

When towns were sacked and cities spoiled, 

And, loosed from out their gory den» 
The dogs of war, while ruth recoiled, 

Ban riot *mid the haunts of men ; 
When, beacon of destruction, waved 

In peaceful streets the greedy flame, 

And lust of havock, hard to tame, 
The voice of gentler pity braved : 

Then, in the thickest of the fray. 

The foremost of the ruthless gang, 
While flaming heaps that blocked the way 

With shrieks and yells of triumph rang. 
With glaring eye and large of bone. 

Like some bad spirit working ill, 

Released the measure dread to flU 
Of Heaven's wrath, stalked Gilles de TAune. 

And, if in Heaven a Book there be 

Where every crime is noted down. 
No blacker page of infamy 

To angels' eyes was ever shown 
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Within that yolume dread of doom, 
Than the ford record of his deeds : 
E'en He, for mercy's grace who pleads, 

Had shuddering closed the awful tome. 

At length when every nook and hole, 
Befased him shelter, left forlorn ; 

As erst to Hell, he pledged his sonl, 
Nor thought to take it out of pawn ; 

Bo now himself he chose to hire, 
And joined for pay an English lord. 
Swore fealty on his knightly sword. 

Dubbed by himself a chevalier. 

And thus with Musgrave 'twas he met, 

Whose youth he purposed to ensnare, 
So laid with practised guile the net, 

And left the game to Edda's care : 
But who was she to whom he owed 

In part this skilful plan's success ? 

Why used she every fond caress 
To lure to ruin one who wooed ? 

'Tis true that Touth hath many a charm, 
Kind patron of the wildest joys ; 

But nought hath woman got but harm 
From trusting to the love of boys ; 
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'Tis like the stubble set on fire 
To clear the field for golden grain ; 
Quick spread the flames athwart the plain, 

As swiftly smouldering expire. 

But not a single motive worked 
This happy choice, were all confessed, 

Far other, weightier reasons lurked, 
Masked tenants of her wary breast ; 

For in that dwelling, fraught with fear 
Of fell discovery, many a deed, 
That, known, had made that bosom bleed, 

Lay closeted from every ear, 

Except from one, and his it was, 

Who, partner of her sin and shame, 
Best knew to vindicate her cause. 

Exposed to Justice* sword or flame. 
From which, as clinging round an oak, 

That lifts its branches to the gale. 

The supple vine, a creature frail, 
She in his vigour refuge took. 

And not for nought his saving arm 

The selflsh, heartless soldier lent : 
Not only she his thoughts would calm 

And tend his wounds, where'er he went ; 
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But to each trick and every plan, 
The fruit of his prolific brain, 
Abettors he had sought in vain 

To peer with her, or maid or man. 

Ay 1 had that arm^ that, round and white. 

Of purity an emblem shone. 
Been bared to the admiring sight. 

Left naked to the shoulder bone ; 
I ween that it had shocked the view 

Upon the spotless flesh to see 

A mark, the branded fleur-de-lys, 
Distain it with a deeper hue. 

When on its hinge the yielding door 

Eevolving sudden, open flew. 
Upon the still, so dead before. 

It breaking roused th* unwary crew ; 
And more, when, as against the wall 

The quiy'iing timber clatt'ring fell, 

They heard a voice remembered well 
Cry, " God gie luck to Edenhall 1" 

The words involved a double sense. 
Not meant, I ween, as understood. 

Yet, wont with courtesy to dispense. 
And ne'er control his sportive mood. 
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Sir Gilles, as soon as quick surprise 
Of his wild brain had loosed its hold, 
Looked round upon the guests who lolled, 

Wont to applaud his arch replies : 

Then, bantering gaily, thus replied : 
" Keep for thyself, thou landless heir, 

'' Lord of thy. limbs and nought beside, 
** Those blessings thou so ill can*st spare : 

** I heed them not, alike to me, 
" Oft wont witii spirit void of fear 
'^ The churchman's ready baim to hear, 

" Are benison and blasphemy, 

** Upon my dull irreverent ear 

*' The senseless sounds indifferent fall ; 
** But tell me, knave, what brings thee here, 

" That thus, without thy master's call, 
•< Thou dar'st intrude, say, is't to scare 

" My guests, or com'st thou hitherward, 

*• To serve as skinker at my board 
" And view the joys thou may*st not share. 

" I'd take thee for thy father's sake, 

" But that I have not yet forgot, 
** How, when I won the utmost stake, 

" Thou threw'st the harmless dice about 

F 2 
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<' And dnrst demean thy father's son 
'' By belching out so choice a store 

'' Of oaths, and slamming to the door, 
" As if it were nnfairly won." 

No word spoke Mnsgrave's wayward child, 

But from his bosom quickly drew 
The fairy cup ; the gallant smiled, 

As if enchanted at the Tiew : 
'< Bring*st thou a gift and would'st thou pay 

'' For favour, then thy suit is gained ; 

« Come, it is long since thou hast drained 
'^ The cheerful cup and seen us play/' 

*' Stop," quoth the heir, ** I cannot make 
" So rash a gift, this cup of mine 

" Not all the lands I laid at stake, 
'' Not cellars fall of Bhenish wine 

'' Could purchase : ere the break of day 
'* 'Twas ravished from a fairy band, 
** And blessed by every elfling bland, 

** As from the ring they tripped away." 

" Pshaw," quoth the knight, '* with fairy tale 
" Think not to flout folks older grown." 

Yet something seemed it to avail, 
As now he spoke in milder tone : 
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For Superstition often roles 
In minds unawed by monMsh threats, 
And he who pious lies forgets 

Oft; credits the report of fools. 

Now to the board young Musgrave drew 

An oaken stool, the goblet filled 
With liquid of the brightest hue, 

And, at one draught, the whole had swilled. 
" Take," said the knight, " of wine a tun, 

" Thou lov'st the grape's delicious juice : 

** This cup on holidays 111 use : 
** Thy hand ! and say the bargain's done." 

** No, sooth, I cannot take thy hand, 

'^ But, if the beaker please thine eye, 
** Against it stake my father's land : 

" Trust thou thy luck nor this deny." 
'< Go to ! thou art an arrant knave, 

*' My land against a paltry glass ! 

** Think not such sorry jokes to pass 
** And yet that ill-starred pate to save. 

'' Still, as a proof that I believe 

** Inalterable Fate's decree, 
** And, loath before to make thee grieve, 

*^ I now can act most generously ; 
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'' Though folks will say my wits are lost 
'< And aught but brains this forehead fill, 
" 1*11 let thee have thy wayward will, 

"■ And Fate decide, whate'er it cost T* 

Think not it strange that one, who ne'er 
Yet acted well but *twas for meed, 

Should, in a frolic. Fortune dare, 
Or deem the act a gen'rous deed ; 

For well to wary Gilles 'twas known. 
E'en in his cups, that when he threw, 
The dice to his deft fingers true 

Would render either stake his own. 

Well taught his eye and tried his hand 
Th' intents of Fortune to forestall, 

When deftly thrown, as at command, 
The changeling dice would instant fall. 

Such skill was his, that some would feign. 
And feigning half the lie believe. 
He practised sorcery to deceive, 

Nor told the wondrous tale in vain. 

For many a tale that, strange to tell, 
Won credence from a thoughtless ear, 

Each time retold grew stranger still. 
Till, grown into a word of fear, 
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His name, no child but knew it well, 
Could paralize the trickling tear. 
And Eon^our whispering far and near, 

Pronoxmced him denizen of Hell. 

And weU it might, habitual sin 

Had crowned him master of a trade. 
At which no priest with beardless chin. 

For holy ends, more profits made. 
Nurtured amid the haunts of Vice, 

In guilty Pleasure's wide domain. 

He early learnt the arts of gain. 
Of lawless joys' forbidden price. 

No novice he, when first the sword 
He swagg'ring buckled at his thigh, 

Nor wont the blush of shame ignored 
With rosy hue his cheek to dye ; 

And ill from vice the camp could wean 
His heart, when in its narrow bounds 
Nought heard he but the mingled sounds 

Of arms, foul oaths, and jests obscene. 

Oft travelling 'neath a sultry sky 

O'er arid plains, a weary mile. 
The troops a bosky spot would spy. 

And panting stop to rest awhile : 
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Their corselets loosed, their limbs nnbonndy 
Their helms hung glitt'ring on the sprays 
Of some broad oak, the army lays 

On the fresh verdure scattered ronnd. 

Some, sleeping 'neath th' o'erhanging boughs 

Of gnarled oaks, would court repose, 
Some in their welcome shade carouse, 

Or, while the cheek with ardour glows, 
Eaise the loud song of Boland's deeds. 

Where at the clashing sound of war 

The vultures gather from afar. 
And paw the ground th' impatient steeds. 

Not far apart, in thought alone 

Sequestered from the gladsome throng. 

Some few would sit, long heedless grown 
Of roundelay or martial song, 

And round the rolling tambour press. 
While in the casque the dice would spin, 
Or clattering on the sounding skin, 

Beveal frail Fortune's fickleness. 

There in the midst sat wandering Oilles, 
Arch-doctor of the arts of game. 

Intent to change th* unstable will, 
False hope to raise and fury tame : 
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With oaths profane re-echoed wild 
The peaceful woods, while laughter loud 
Would greet the loser from the crowd 

That, partial, favoured Fortune's child. 

Scarce had the sinner made his boast 

Of faith, his falsehood to disguise, 
Than, deeming it a ribald toast, 

Some guests, who gaped, with half-shut eyes 
And trembling hands their goblets clutched. 

And to their lips a draught conveyed, 

Half spilt, as to and fro it swayed. 
Before th' expectant goal it touched. 

Now from his breast the master took 
The dice and dropped them in his cup 

Yet moist with lees, then gently shook 
Th' oft fingered cubes and tossed them up : 

Down on the board they rattling fell. 
And marked a dozen ; ^* Done,*' he cries, 
'< The cup is mine, that who denies 

" Most surely lies, though backed by Hell ! " 

" Hold,'* Musgrave cried, and grasped the dice; 

While, pale his cheek with wild dismay 
Betrayed how loath he felt the price 

Of follies past renewed, to pay : 
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A cnrse half trembled on his tongue. 
Bat Hope its utterance repressed : 
Half choked in rising from his breast 

On air the stifled accents hung : 

He dropped them in the ouphen cup 
And whirled them swiftly round and round 

"V^th reckless hand, then tossed them up ; 
One struck the rafter, both the ground ; 

As down they fell : asunder one 
Marked six and three, the other four, 
A cast he ne'er had thrown before. 

By which 'twas manifest he won. 

Loud swore the knight, his fingers cramped 

Played nervously about his belt 
And his left side, and fierce he stamped. 

As neither sword nor dirk he felt : 
Back from his side the winner sprung 

And, in his look defiance, cried : 

" Indignant Fate our cause has tried 
** That blushed to hear thy sland'rous tongue." 

** Fate," quoth the knight, and angry rose, 
In search of weapons glancing round, 

" Like Woman, ever favours those 
** Whom least her brittle chains have bound : 
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" Let fools or cowards bow to Fate, 
" Stout Ooorage monlds her to his will, 
'* Her laws are like the webs that fill 

** With flies, but hornets burst the net.** 

Snatched, while he blustered, from the wall. 
Firm in his grasp a falchion shone ; 

And now, unsteady, through the hall, 
He reeling strode, nor he alone ; 

Boused from their torpor who could stand. 
Some followed, stagg'ring others stood. 
Propped 'gainst the wall like men of wood. 

In vain unsheathed the harmless brand. 

The rest joined chorus in a snore. 

While fickle Edda, fearful grown, 
Quick hurrying o'er the sounding floor, 

Her snowy arms round Gilles had thrown ; 
But Musgrave, when he marked his host 

Seize the broad steel, while clatt'ring fell 

Arms loosed through careless haste as well. 
Had felt no moment must be lost. 

" Now help me. Heaven I" loud he cried, 
" 'Gainst yonder wretch whose vaunting tongue 

" With blasphemy thy power defied 1" 
He had not said when backwards swung 
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The ponderous door, and echoing rang 
The pavement with the clanking tread 
Of hardy swains by Gavin led, 

And hurtling weapons threat'ning clang. 

In vain will some now think to hear, 
Of strife where blood was mixed with wine ; 

As when for Ethiopia's fair 

Fierce Phineus strove a chief divine 

In festive moments to trepan, 
And many a foe and many a guest 
For Pluto's supper left the feast. 

And Ehadamanthus' stem divan. 

As in a house of doubtful fame. 

Long watched by Justice' wakeful eye, 
Surprised at their unlawful game, 

By numbers cowed, loose braggarts fly. 
Or, stakes purloining, slink away. 

Leaving the owner of the place 

The awkward pillory to grace. 
Where none so prompt to pelt as they ; 

So through the doorway no compeer 
But fled, or gladly would have trailed 

His crawling carcase with strong beer 
Or Gascon wine too weU regaled. 
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No monument of faith unfeigned, 
By boon companionsliip sincere 
Bestrained, but maudlin in his fear 

By inebriety detained. 

Now let the wond'rous story close; 

For hard it is for me to tell 
Of Gilles' sad fate and Edda's woes ; 

Whether in damp and gloomy cell 
For years he let them lingering dwell, 

Or merely drove them, pledged to Vice, 

From their ill-gotten Paradise, 
To take a duller road to Hell. 

But far around the magic tale. 
Blown by the busy breath of Fame, 

Confirmed the doubts that Fancy frail 
Had woven ia each rustic brain, 

And oft around the crackling fire 
The rosy urchins crowded near, 
From beldame's lips the tale to hear, 

Enriched with many a wonder dire. 

And ever as the time came round 
When, hung with bays the banquet hall, 

The harp and trumpet's gladd'ning sound 
Announced a jovial festival. 
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SONNET. 

Oh ! give me bat a poet's mifettered soul, 

And more than all the motley world is mine, 

Bright airy realms in every tvdnkling sign 
By lavish Fancy placed at my control : 

For me the starlets beam, the planets shine, 
Eevolving rapid round each swaying pole ; 
For me each glittering orb shall cease to roll, 

One darksome void be all yon dome sublime ; 
As if the Earth had donned a sable cowl. 

Turned hermit, and foresworn the gorgeous Sun, 
Her gen'rous spouse, to please the moping owl ; 

Whence, as dull Chaos has again begun. 
And o*er her crownless head wild tempests howl, 

Away ! Away ! to where Life's rivers run. 
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HYMN TO VENUS. 

Hail, Venus t round whose starry throne 

Olympus' sons in homage bow. 
Sweet goddess of the silver zone 

Whence grace and youth and beauty flow : 
'Twas thou whose eyes' celestial fire 

With love the Trojan boy could blind, 
To bid Olympus' Queen retire 

And blushing Wisdom step behind, 
While to thy praise he tuned the woodland lyre. 

'Tis Venus* eve, go, seek the wood. 

At Dian's shrine devoutly kneel. 
Pray that for once the antlered brood 

May skip unmindful of the steel ; 
By young Endymion's sacred name 

Who slept beside the Garian spring, 
By Love that woke the mutual flame 

With arrows ever on the wing, 
Bend the proud spirit of th' Ephesian dame. 

Let Idmon's daughter's* silky thread 
With filmy webs surround the spear, 

* Arachne. 
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Be Plenty o*er the pasture spread 
And Geres bless the ripening ear ; 

And captive in thy myrtle home, 
In rosy chains, the god confine, 

(The spoils of many a toppling dome 
Wont at thy altar to resign), 

Nor let the truant from thy kisses roam. 

'Twas thou who, when the world was given 

And Woman portionless was left, 
Youohsaf d'st the kindest gift of Heaven 

To her of every Good bereft : 
Man had the power o'er all below. 

And Nature bloomed for him alone, . 
When gentle Venus bending low. 

For Woman knelt at Zeus' throne. 
And begged for her what else he could bestow. 

Beauty the boon, nor her's alone, 

But Man's, in her on him bestowed, 
Well pleased her mastery to own 

For whom his pulse with passion glowed : 
The light that twinkles in her eye 

Could lure the sons of Heaven down ; 
See who directs the Day on high 

With Peneus* nymph divide the crown, 
And Jove for Danae leave the vaulted sky ! 
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Wliile fain, 'mid Enna's banks, to bind 

Her flowing locks with leaves of green, 
In maiden fancy unconfined, 

By Dis Persephone was seen : 
Earth gaped, and at the Stygian's side^ 

By fiery coursers borne along, 
Down the dark chasm his Qneen did ride 

To Hades, where the pallid throng 
With ghostly greeting welcomed Pluto's bride ! 

Hail then, and 'neath thy peaceful reign 

May joy and plenty bless the land. 
Nor chariots sweep th' ensanguined plain, 

Nor warriors bare the hostile brand : 
Beyond the clouds, from Heav'n's vast dome, 

Send Peace and all her blessings down, 
And then, in beauty's matchless bloom, 

The measure of thy gifts to crown, 
With thy bright presence bless thy Cyprian home. 
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THE NUN OP SION AND THE FRIAR OF 

SHENE, 

High up in the convent belfry tower 
The bell doth solemnly toll. 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
For Death hath gathered a virgin flower, 
And monks for a sister's soul, 
At dawn's grey hour, 
To Heaven outpour 

The requiem's plaintive song. 

Sad sits in his cell, at the dawn of day, 
A monk, on whose aching brow 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
Some feverish revery's fitful sway 
Doth deeper the wrinkles plough. 
Why does he stay ? 
Sad friar away ! 

Hark ! Eyrie Ele'ison. 

For lingering years those cloisters dull 
Have been hearth and home to him, 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
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Since bitterness* cnp to the brim was full 
And he, as his eyes grew dim, 
Life's sorrow to Itdl 
In oblivion dull, 

Sang, Eyrie Ele'ison. 

His youth, and its joy, and its hope, are gone, 
And his hair is white as snow, 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
But there in his cell, as he sits alone, 
*Twere guessed by his pulse's glow 
For what spirit flown 
They, in solemn tone. 

Chant, Eyrie Ele'ison. 

Form peerless as hers in his brain portrayed 
Earth and sky never stepped between ; 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
Each tress of her hair, with the wind that played, 
For his heart a fetter had been ; 
And to her loved shade 
Axe those last rites paid: 

Sad Eyrie Ele'ison. 

'Twas not for greed of a dower of gold 
That the girl to his heart was dear : 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
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For her hand high prized above wealth untold, 
He had toUed from year to year, 
Now stiff and cold 
To its kindred monld 

Consigned by the ghostly throng. 



Loving but lowly and poor was he, 
Of a yeoman the younger son, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
And she a maiden of high degree 
Whose 'scutcheon yquartered shone, 
Nor hope might he 
That her choice were free. 

When now he had missed her long. 

Like a bird the branches hovering round. 
Whence its brood and its nest are gone. 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
He lingered forlorn, to the spot spell-bound. 
Where her smile on his heart did dawn ; 
Till in dreams the sound 
Of her voice, half drowned, 
Sang, Eyrie Eleison. 
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He woke : — 'twas naught but the blithesome birds 
That sang at her window-pane ; 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
And, as Memory echoed the sacred words, 
He listened again and again ; 
But a twitt'ring bird 
Was all that he heard. 

Not Eyrie Eleison. 

Doubt, sullen and sad, on his thoughtful brow 
Had settled with deeper gloom^ 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
As the birds sang sweet on each trembling bough 
And the flowerets breathed perfume : 
Ah ! well I troWf 
Nought pleased him now 

But Eyrie Eleison. 

"Why did they sing ? — 'twas a wilderness, 
No longer a loved one's home, 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
Not a raven's croak would have pleased him less. 
Foretokening Uls to come : 

What in deep distress 
Can a sigh suppress 

But Eyrie Eleison. 
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They sang so sweet 'mid the bonghs' green wreath 
That dripped with the early dew, 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
Each quayering note, as he roamed beneath, 
Went thrilling his sad heart through ; 
When athwart the heath, 
On the mom's sweet breath. 

Came " Kyrie Eleison," 

It was but a whisper travelling fast. 
On a swift gust thitherward blown, 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
That fell so faint on his ear at last, 
He scarce had the murmur known : 
But for what had passed 
'Twere thd howling blast. 

Not Eyrie Ele'ison. 

So on he went his dubious course, 
Pursuing an empty sound. 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
That never again his path across. 
Game whispering o'er the ground 
Through briar and gorse ; 
When a stately cross 

Peeped out from the thickets among. 
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'Twas a prioiy close on a river's brink, 
Shnt in by a bower of shade, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
'Where a timorous soul from the world might shrink, 
In Dominic's garb arrayed : 

By the sedge-grown brink 
He sat down to think, 

Ab the waves flowed murmnring on. 

There with its tnrreted belfry tall 
St. Ursula's convent stood, 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
Fronting the priory's wasted wall. 
And between them rolled the flood, 
Great Ocean's thrall 
That, rippling, all 

In the snnlight glittering shone. 

Save where the priory westward threw 
Its shadow athwarfc the stream. 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
Fast lessening now to his pensive view. 
Like Hope in his youthful dream ; 
Still in it drew 
As the day upgrew. 

And at midday all was gone. 
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So soft and clear on bis ear it fell, 
As over the waves it came, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
That kind, sweet voice, oh ! he knew it well, 
Its tones were ever the same, 
As it rose and fell 
With the organ's swell, 

That Eyrie Eleison. 

And quick as the levin, with fitful gleam, 
Parts sudden a cloudy veil. 

Ding ding, ding dong. 

The truth flashed forth on his troubled dream. 
And giddy and ghastly pale, 

He fell with a scream. 
That along the stream 

'Mid rank reeds shuddering rung. 

'Mid the rushes rank on the sedge-grown bank. 
In the moonlight, stark and chill. 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
A friar had found him ere he sank, 
A brother of right good will. 
Not lean and lank. 
But of sturdy flank 

And shoulders broad and strong. 
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He bore him in, and his limbs chafed he, 
By a hearth where the embers glowed, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
TlQ the tingling blood, from its torpor free, 
Through its channels circling flowed. 
And pocnla three, 
Of good Malvoisie, 

Had loosened his trembling tongne. 

Half crazed, he uttered a rambling tale. 
Which the friar loud laughed to scorn : 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
** Let a man quaff measures of nut brown ale, 
** Lost love he shall cease to mourn ; 
'^ 'Twas ne'er known to fail ; 
** Anathema's bale 

" On me if I tell thee wrong.*' 

As in at the painted oriel peered 
The peep of approaching day. 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
The frere of the martyr he most revered 
Prayed speed on the wand'rers way, 
The threshold who cleared. 
As the postern veered. 

On its hinges backwards swung. 
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He lingered alone in the morning deWf 
As the sun in its radiance rose, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
And the priory's shade o'er the waters threw. 
And he wished life's dream might close, 
As the shrill cock crew 
And heavenward flew 

The lark with its morning song. 

And there did he listen the livelong day, 

For the sound of her voice in vain, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
Till Hope's frail flower, fast fading away. 
Drooped, never to bloom again : 
But who can say. 
Ere his hope gave way. 

The pang that his bosom wrung ? 

That Love with her heart as his own had dealt 
How could he the thought resign ? 

Ding ding, ding dong. 
But, curbing it, down he bravely knelt 
At his Saviour's sainted shrine. 
And passion he felt 
Into hot tears melt. 

Ere his orisons half were done. 
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For Prayer to the spirit that's bruised is bahn 
That Heaven alone can deal, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
And tears a herald of holy calm, 
Outgashing the heart to heal, 
Like a mystic charm 
To assuage each qualm 

Of the sad soul sorrowing long. 

And now he had donned the monachal stole 
And sworn to the order's rule ; 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
But sympathy's power was strong in his soul 
And his brain with her effigy full, 
Did the organ roll 
Deep notes of dole 

The echoing aisles along. 

For he thought, as I sing, she sings as well. 
Together our voices blend, 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
So, mingled by sympathy's sacred spell, 
At death may our spirits ascend, 
And with one same knell, 
Where Pity doth dwell. 

Cry : Kyrie Eleison. 
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Long years rolled on, yet never a day 
At matins or evensong, 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
But that deep- voiced friar was there to pray 
And the varying chant prolong : 
No psalm that may 
His grief allay 

Like Eyrie Ele'ison. 



But matins are ringing, and he not there. 
And the ominous dirge begnn ; 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
The prior doth scowl and the brotherhood stare, 
(Not more had they missed the sun,) 
And, eyeing with care 
His tenantless chair, 

Chant: " Eyrie Eleison." 

For he in his cell still sits alone. 
Not a muscle of his doth stir. 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
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Stiff, stately, and still as a pillar of stone, 
And cold as the Bepalchre : 

Not a sigh or a groan 
But the chorister's own 

Sad Kyrie Ele'ison ! 

In breathless bursts the portly prior, 
With wrath his cheeks do swell ; 

Ding ding, ding dong ; 
** Why lag'st thou here thou loit'ring friar 
** When tolls a sister's knell ?" 
The monks in choir, 
With omen dire. 

Chant: ** Kyrie Ele'ison. " 

Loud shrieks, amazed, the portly prior, 
And fear his cheek doth pale. 

Ding ding, ding dong, 
At the death-glazed stare of the speechless friar 
Where light and life do fail : 
The ghostly choir. 
With notes pitched higher. 

Chant: ** Kyrie Eleison." 



<< 



Bring hither the bier, and the shroud bring here, 
** And the tapers light them all ;*' 

Ding ding, ding dong : 
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*< Our brother is dead, his spirit hath fled, 
'< At Death's swift-sommoning call : 
" For him as well, 
<' As they toll the knell, 

*< Chant : Kyrie Eleison." 
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DE VINO LEGENDUM. 

Fill, fill me a beaker o'erflowing with wine, 
To the brim let it sparkle with spirit divine, 
My fingers shall hasten the god to enshrine 
In the heart and the brain of this temple of mine, 

That I gladly resign 

To the godship of Wine, 
To the rich luscious juice of the clambering vine. 

The spirit that lurks in the cup that we drain, 
Like a fire-flood trickling, it swells through each vein. 
It soffcens each grief and it deadens each pain, 
Sets the heart in a glow and enlivens the brain : 

Not Age can restrain 

Through its cold shrunken vein 
The tide of Life's ecstasy bursting again. 

A spirit, an angel, a creature of air. 
By Heaven made lovely Life's sorrow to scare. 
Rouse the sad, sunken soul from the depths of despair 
And bedimple with laughter the wrinkles of care ! 

Ah the nectar beware I 

Lest a fiend shackled there 
With the draught rosy kindling thy being ensnare. 

H 2 
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In the circling elixir the goblet within 
Lurks coiled like a serpent the spirit of Sin ; 
But when fiiUrflowing measures perception bedim. 
Peeping out from his prison, he bUthely doth swim 

'Mid the beads on the brim, 

And each kiss shared with him 
Steeps the senses in vapour and fetters each liinb. 

When Fate of our father the doom had begun, 
Deep-rooted of rancour the seed, it had flung 
In his heart, into being's exuberance sprung 
And loosened in bitterest curses his tongue, 

That remorselessly rung 

On his ear sorely stung, 
Like the malison's echo that over him hung. 

The Serpent, whose malice his cunning outvied, 
The anger of Man, a mere novice, defied ; 
Creeping in 'mong the leaves and the tendrils to hide 
Of the vine, as in purpling profusion he spied 

The rich grapes at his side : 

« Ah I " he muttered with pride, 
** 'Mid mellowing clusters his wrath I'll abide." 

There harboured, outstretched in the heat of the day, 
Unseen 'mid the tortuous tendrils he lay. 
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Till Adam all weary with wandering astray, 
Seaarehing out where a spot ixdght his labour repay, 

As he passed on his way, 

Brooking nought of delay, 
Snatched gladly a fluster hi3 thirst to allf^. 



Loud praised he the vintage, loud blessed he the fruit, 
The yine with its leaves and its tendrils to boot, 
That, in nature's luxuriance, trailed round the foot 
Of oak trees primeval with wide-spreading root, 

Little dreaming a brute 

Of such crafty repute 
With the vine should a share of his blessing dispute. 



'Mid the ruins of Eden^s last r^omant he stood. 
From Memory's bondage unfettered, and viewed 
A scene where his fancy, in happiest mood. 
Took gratefully refuge from thoughts that it rued. 

As the Past it renewed 

With no sorrow imbued, 
'Mid that lingering vestige of all that was good. 



The serpent malicious, who could not agree, 
That man of his foUy forgetful should be. 
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Or Fancy his mind from the burden should fre& 
Of life's load of penitence plucked from the tree» 

Hissed with hatred to see 

Man more happy than he, 
And Adam awoke from his fond reverie : 

" Ah ! Spirit of Evil, polluting the whole 

'^ Blest work of Creation ! accursed and foul t 

*' Have I found thee, false serpent ? 

** Then here be the goal 

'* Of thy envy and lies that my innocence stole : — 

'' May these branches enroll 

« Thy satanical soul, 
'^ And their guerdon delightful redouble thy dole. 

** Th6 vine be thy prison I the children of Eve, 
** Whom the end of thy being has been to bereave 
** Of bliss, shall thy spirit with merriment grieve, 
'^ And a portion of Paradise* pleasure retrieve : . 

" Be it Nature's reprieve, . 

** The sad heart to relieve 
'' And sUenoe the sigh that the bosom would heave. 

<< Ha hai " quoth the Serpent, '< Fate grant thee 

** thy will, 
*' And Man of such fickle enjoyment his fill i 
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^* From the clusters ambrosial, cultured with skill, 
** A beverage sublime shall his fingers distil, 

" Where, his reason to kill, 

" I myself will instil 
** And madness commingle with ecstasy's thrill. 

** For lo ! I am parcel and part of the vine ; 
<< Thy challenge, oh Adam ! I do not decline, 
" To witness the joys of thy race 1 resign 
'* My being, but hope with the torture combinei 
'^ That children of thine 
'' May be ranked with the swine ; 
** For without moderation the triumph is mine ! '* 
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CUNIGUND. 

Oh Gimignnd I 

Gould' st thou but tell, oh Cunigund ! 

My love to thee : 

Earth hath not aught as whole, 

Nor Heaven to any soul, 

T^th all its holy sheen^ 

Hath dearer ever been, 

r 

Oh Ounigund f 
Than thou to me. 

Oh Cunigund ! 

Had I a heart, oh Cunigund ! 
Deep as the sea ; 
Its innermost recess. 
Though it were fathomless, 
Might never hope to hold 
My treasure never told. 
Oh Cunigund ! 
Of love to thee. 

Oh Cunigund f 

The giant bole, oh Cunigund ! 
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Of yonder tree 

Less firmly rooted clings 

To Earth from whence it springs, 

Than to my bosom fast 

Love's germ once thither cast, 

Oh Gunigimd ! 

By looks of thee. 

Oh Gonigiind ! 

Full many'ages, Cunignnd, 

Hath yonder tree : 

Its roots have slowly spread, 

Not so thy plant hath sped, 

But thriven, quickened by 

The sunshine of thine eye, 

Oh Cunigund ! 

How rapidly ! 

Oh Ounigund t 

The russet warblers, Ounigund, 

That flutter free. 

All tempt my heart in vain. 

Too glad to hug its chain, 

Whose fetters hold it fast 

As long as life shall last. 

Oh Cunigund ! 

Or mem'ry be. 
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As my readers may be ctirioiis respeeting ** The 
Poor Old Cavalier" and " The Courtier's Prayer," 
referred to as famishing the respective tones for 
" The Ballad of Balph Lawton to his Belle Amie " 
and ** Her Answer," and as they form part of a very 
rare, if not unique collection of old ballads and 
broadsides, many of which have never been pub- 
lished, I have thought it would hardly be amiss to 
produce them here, in an appendix. The former of 
them, beginning somewhat abruptly, seems to me 
to be deficient in the first verse, as it evidently is in 
the fifth and sixth, probably printed on the back of 
it. There is also an hiatus between its termination 
and the following verses, which I have entitled 
" The Sequel," though the latter may probably have 
no connection with it, and the portion deficient in 
the old worn copy may have contained their real 
title and exordium. 

I trust, too, that no apology may be needed for 
tagging the " Fragmentary Ballad," to the tune of 
Tom of Bedlam, on to this appendix. 
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At Marston Moor he did not blench, 
Though roundheads gathered round ; 

Nor Naseby saw him budge an inch, 
But stoutly hold his ground. 

So whole his heart, &c. 



He quarter gave, but none would ask ; 

"Who quarter could deny ? 
The foe, to slay him, set the task. 

Had wept to see him die : 
And when a beggar forth he went, 

Paroled, he knew not why, 
His worn trunk-hose and doublet rent 

None saw without a sigh. 

So whole his heart, &c. 



To London wending on his way. 

Each house was as his own ; 
None asked him ay for gold or pay. 

So well his name was known : 
But, oh ! he tore his locks of grey, 

'Twas gall the debt to own. 
And on his heart the favour lay 

As heavy as a stone ! 

So whole his heart, &c. 



THE POOR OLD CAVALIER. IIB 

To give was happiness to him, 

'Twas torture to receive : 
He cared not for his sorry trim, 

Nor for his loss did grieve ; 
But alms to take, who alms did give, 

And in the change believe. 
Though ne*er a kinder heart did live, 

Was harder to achieve ! 

So whole his heart, &g. 



To London's city when he came 

_ • 

He sauntered to Whitehall : 
** What have we here ? Good squire or dame, 

" 'Tis sure a festival r 
But, no 1 that scaffold and the block. 

His gallant heart appal ; 
He felt his knees together knock. 

He saw, he knew it all. 

So whole his heart, &c. 



Think not he flinched, for forth did fly 

His trusty Spanish blade : 
" What, see the Lord's Anointed die 

** Whom palt'ring Scots betrayed ! 
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'* What, beat there here no loyal hearts ? 

" Or are ye all afraid, 
" And merely brave by fits and starts, 

** Like any waiting-maid ?'* 

So whole his heart, &c. 



They hear him with a pitying smile : 

** And is he mad,*' they cry, 
** To rave in this. romantic style ? 

** Ah ! mark his flashing eye !" 
The troops in buff around him flock ?" 

** Who dares the saints defy?" 
From out his hand, with sudden shock, 

He sees his weapon fly. 

So whole his heart, &c. 



And single-handed there he stood. 

With but his good right hand ; 
By G ! he showed his English blood 

And made a gallant stand ; 
As flings the dogs a bull at bay 

By butchers keen trepanned, 
He felled the first who dared obey 

His corporal's command. 

So whole his heart, &c. 
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*' Now yield thee I*' cry the crop-eared gang, 

"Ay, yield thee, spawn of hell !" — 
** Nay htirt him not — but yield thee, man ! 

** Thy hand, I love thee well." 
** Beekebub would help his own.'* 

** Beelzebub, go hang ! 
" No wrestler need the skill disown 

** With which he Boaz flang.'* 

So whole his heart, &c. 



** Oh I did ye know him, fellow-saints, 

** As I his honour know, 
" In spite of all malignant taints, 

** Ye*d scathless let him go : 
** His open hand was never scant 

" Of help for other's woe, 
** Nor bore to see the orphan want, 

" Or tears of widows flow." 

So whole his heart, &c. 



<< Ah I one of the malignant's spies, 

** Who silk can well afford, 
'' But comes in rags as a disguise ! 

'' Of Anialek a lord ! 

I 2 
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'' Smite Agag ! smite him hip and thigh I 
** Here fellows, bring a cord — 

" I loose him ? — while I live, not 1 1 — 
** Bemember the relirard !" 

So whole his heart, &o. 



As in his prison dark and dank, 

He lay upon the straw, 
His God he felt full fain to thank 

That now it all was o'er : 
" Awake, my soul, and prune thy wing 

" For flight to heaven's shore, 
" Where psalms of triumph we shall sing 

" For aye, and evermore." 

So whole his heart, &c. 



** My king he wears a martyr's crown, 

<< He lived, he died a king ; 
** And what care I how soon the town 

'* May see my carcass swing ! 
** When from on high, 'twixt earth and sky, 

** I drop, the fatal spring 
" Shall waft thee to eternity, 

** Upon a seraph's wing." 

So whole his heart, &c. 
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But Noll, who had an English heart, 

The warrant would not sign, 
Nor such a carcass in a cart 

To Tyburn tree consign. 
What red-nosed Noll of milder mould 

Than those who him malign ! 
He would not hang whom they had sold 

For gold or good French wine. 

So whole his heart, &c. 



But, when he saw the sad reprieve. 

To see it little fain, 
The boon of mercy to receive. 

Thrice galling made the chain. 
" Cheer up, old Sir I no longer grieve I" 

His looks, though, fell amain : 
The sigh, that made his bosom heave, 

Had burst his heart in twain. 

So whole his heart, &c. 



And I so old, his daughter, whom 
You call a toothless crone. 

Endure of loyalty the doom. 
To starve and beg alone ; 
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Through streets and alleys, up and down, 

This doleful ditty drone, 
The scoff, the mock*ry of the town, 

In cracked, discordant tone. 

So whole his heart, &c, 

His sons and he are stiff and cold : 

A monarch might complain. 
If any morning he were told 

They'd come to life again. 
Ah ! if Behellion like a flood 

Should tow'ring rise amain ; 
Too late he *d miss the honest blood 

And wish it back in vain. 

So whole his heart, &c. 
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THE SEQUEL. 



:i' 



With looks so pert, the arrant flirt 
A monarch's heart has won : 

Her step so proud, her voice so loud, 
Her reign has now begun ! 

Then up rose Palmer's dauntless dame, 

Her visage all a-glow ; 
But then you couldn't see the flame, 

Her cheeks were painted so. 
''Go, bid the bleth'ring beldam go : 

** I will not have her sing ; 
'* It grates upon the ear, you know, 
'* Of our most gracious king." 

Ah ! saucy minx, her whites and pinks 

Are fair to look upon ; 
But still methinks, like any sphinx, 
She '11 claw his eyes anon. 

** What, though you slit Sir John his nose, 

** Must I myself go down 
'* And clear my door-step ? Well, here goes 

" For singer, cit, and clown I 
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** Gome hither quick, thou lusty wench — 

** Now, hussy, mind my gown ! 
** Ne'er mind the stench, I 'd like to drench 
** The whole detested town." 

At courtly jinks, they say she drinks ; 

'At home she drubs her maid ; 
And, when she winks, her footman shrinks. 
Of Joseph's fate afraid. 

With this they oped the casement high, 

And forth their missile sprang : 
The frightened crowd asunder fly : 

With. oaths the welkin rang ; 
As spatt'ring doublets, hats and beards, 

To which the fluid clang, 
Both right and left the glitt'ring sherds 
Of shattered porcelain flang. 

Oh Bell ! Oh Bell I may you in hell 

On flaming tight-rope dance : 
Yourself to sell to Jezebel, 
Who's sold us all to France I 

** Nay, fling no stones I though hang the smell, 

** It's soaked my new silk hose: 
** 'Tis vain with such a Jezebel 

" To bandy words or blows. 
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*' For panes you smash the nation pays — " 

He said : when home he goes, 
His wife will eye him with amaze 
And hold her dainty nose. 

*' What makes you blink, that £itchew*s stink ? 

** From court, my dear, I come, 
** Where, if Bab's foes her power oppose, 
'< With dirt she strikes 'em dumb. 
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THE COURTIER^S PRAYER. 

A ooubtieb's prayer, oh, wonder rare ! 

My ear has gratified ; 
Though well he shammed, may I be d d, 

When he*s beatified. 

Yes, lordlings, with your flowing locks 

And smiles so falsely bland, 
Who fain parade your pouncet-box, 

When I am nigh at hand? 
With me, forsooth, your sense it shocks 

To try a saraband 
How had ye ta'en and given knocks 
With Fleetwood's iron band? 

Yes, pray : ** Forgive me if I live 

** As hardened sinners dare : 
** I fain would thrive, I may not wive, 
** Oh, hear the courtier's prayer I " 

As spaniels droop their craven ears. 

When mauling mastiffs come, 
And yelp, with all a puppy's fears. 

Or fly with terror dumb ; 
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The foe had seen yonr gaudy rears, 

And shot ye in the bnm : 
Te are no sons of cavaliers, 

Ye French, ye Roundhead scum ! 

** Oh, lies reveal, the truth conceal, 

- And me in mercy spare : 
<' To filch and steal the common weal, 
" Oh, hear the courtier's prayer ! " 

How sweet the soft Italian sings ! 

Oh, would like him ye were ; 
For many a father's heart it wrings 

Like ye to have an heir. 
A plague on feathers, lace and rings, 

All women love to wear. 
And all the lying pretty things 
You whisper to the fair I 

** To lie and cheat, the watch to beat, 

'* To slander all the fair, 
** Make good men pine and hope resign : 
" Oh, hear the courtier's prayer." 

And would ye pray, as if ye'd souls. 

To break commandments ten. 
And were not gaping pits and holes 

To snare the feet of men : 
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As loud the solemn anthem rolls, 

The church is like a pen, 
Where foxes' piety cajoles 
Each righteous cock and hen. 

That look demure I can*t endure, 

With unction how you stare, 
And hearts surprise through straying eyes, 
And lisp the courtier's prayer. 
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LES fiBATS DE COLIN. 

** Ou va-t-il done le beau visage, 
D*iin doux espoir tout rayonnant ? 

Pour qui est done ee tendre hommage 
D*un coeur trop confiant ? " 



*^ Ne sais-tu done pas qui Tattend 7 
Lise lui jette des oeillades/' 
Helas ! le coeur qu*elle surprend 
S'en plaindra des boutades. 



it 



Colin, tu t'en repentiras : 
Pour apprivoiser la coquette, 

II faut un autre £ier^a*bras 
Et point de chansonette. 

Malgre ton air de firanc bonheur 
Et malgre tout cet art de plaire 

U faut qu'en affaires de coeur 
Le coeur n'ait point a faire ! '' 
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A SONG OF SOLOMON. 



Since issuing the First Edition the following verses have 
been suggested as the probable commencement of the Frag- 
ment on pages 119 to 121, entitled The Sequel: — 

A SONG OF SOLOMON. 



No longer good King David lives 

Amid Baal-hamou's vines, 

Foi^etfnl grown of his huodred wives , 

And his bevy of concubines : 

No more to Bathsheba, she who bore 

Him Solomon, he resigns 

His heart, his soul and his copious 

store 
Of treasure and costly wines. 

Ah then, I trow, 'twas not as 
now; 

Those were not piping times ; 

For prophets preached to kings 
unbreeched 

And none made naughty rhymes. 

But our Solomon, wittier far. 

Though hardly half as wise. 

While Lords and Commons alike 

debar 
His heart of its whole supplies, 
Sits sunning his full-blown majesty 
In his Barbara's beaming eyes. 
And smiles sublime, with imperial 

glee, 
At the pith of her arch replies. 

To sit, like this, in perfect bliss. 
King David had been fain ; 
Uriah, though, as well yon know. 
Was not like Castlemaine. 



He, lolling, listens to each joke. 

With all a monarch's ease ; 

And lets her flap-eared faVrites poke 

Pug-noses where they please : 

So Jove looks down, from 'neath his 

wig. 
On us demented fleas ; 
His thunderbolts are all too big 
To blast the brutes that t^ase. 

"Hark 1 harkl that shout? What 
noisy rout 

" Has gathered in the street : 

** Poor ragged thing, to hear her 
sing 

" Is hardly such a treat. 



That's Wilmot, yes, I know his bow : 

Sapristil "^lierstoo! 

But what does sober Ashley now 

With such a ribald crew ? 

To hear those ill-scraped fiddle- 
strings 

Not only cats would mew : 

How out of tune the vixen sings, 

Just listen, only do !" 

With looks so pert, the arrant flirt, 
Our monarch's heart has won: 
Her voice so loud, her step so 

proud t 
Her reign has now begun. 
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FRAGMENT OF A BALLAD. 

To the Tune o/" Tom of Bedlam:* 

'Twas in a town of Flanders, 

Through which the Scheld meanders, 

And which, you know, 

Many years ago 

Was a school for great commanders. 

Where Dutchmen, all webfooted, 
Like Home's heroic ganders 
The dams upbroke 
And snapped the yoke 
Of Felipe's salamanders. 

With a gamecock's martial ardour, 

They made all Europe wonder. 

To see such geese 

At the golden fleece 

Run tilt with their bills asunder. 

And there as an emissary 

To their Hoogenmogelikkyten, 

Whose name's dread look 

In a spelling book 

Any boy unbreeched would frighten. 

Old Noll had sent Dorislaus, 
A ripe and famous scholar, 
A seeming saint 
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With a carnal taint 

Not akin with his spotless collar. 

He was of a portly presence, 

With grace and with thanksgiving. 

Oft wont to refresh 

The arm of the flesh 

With wine and sumptuous living. 

And, as they say he fasted, 

Maybe it was to quiet. 

And haply tame 

His pulse's flame, 

When fanned by a liberal diet. 

With hair like new-mown stubble, 

His brows wore many a wrinkle,' 

Whence, like fire-flies^ 

His little grey eyes 

Peered forth with a roguish twinkle. 

But nothing took his fancy 

Like a pair of shapely ankles : 

An instep's rise 

Is a snare to the eyes : 

In the bosom how it rankles! 

*«X# ^t* N' «'• *t^ V** ■>*' 

^ ^ ^* *»» n* 'I* -r 

* * * * 5!: :!< >|: :i: 
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DE FAUNO LEGENDUM. * 

IBracd capripes redimitus tempora fannus. — EmblemdttJk 

. Andreae Alciatiy Ixxii. 

'Twas in the merry month that's gone 

A maiden went to may : 
'Neath rustling boughs she wandered on, 

Where thick the dewdrops lay, 
When forth there leapt from a bosky bourn 
A Faun : none jollier, I'll be sworn. 
With rocket wreathed each budding horn, 

Since Pan in the woods held sway. 

'' Ha, ha !" he laughed ; the birds that sang 

Where hushed to catch the sound. 
As through the woods it echoing rang. 
** What treasure have I found ?" 
To hide the blush that her cheek bespread 
She turned away her dainty head — 
" Oh, prythee, take pity on me," she said, 
" Forlorn in the woodland bound." 

He marked, through many a trickling tear, 

Her colour come and go : 
** Of me, my sweet ! oh, have no fear ! 

I would not work thee woe." 
Then, fain her flutt'ring heart to win, 
He chucked her gently 'neath the chin ; 
To tumble her hair would have been such a sin 

As even a Faun might know. 
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<* Fair maid," quoth he, << wilt thou be mine> 

And 'mid the forest dwell, 
In a bower of osier and eglantine. 

More sweet than tongue can tell? 
Carousing there at day's decline, 
We'll tribute take of our vassal, the vine, 
And roses and myrtle thy locks shall twine, 

Or laurel and asphodel." 

" An thou wouldst have me for thy bride. 

Then pUght thou me thy troth : 
Devoutly kneeling side by side. 

The priest shall bless us both : 
The bells in the steeple tower that swing. 
With jubilant chime shall merrily ring, 
And church resound, as the choristers sing 

Amen to the nuptial oath : 

*' Deep waves of sound through the aisles shall 
swell, 

The acolytes* censers swing, 
And on my finger, fitting weU, 

Thy hand i^all press the ring : 
The priest shall say Benedicite ! 
We, wedded, rise from bended knee : — 
To cheat the Church of her rightful fee, 

I trow, were a shameful thing l" 
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** Nay, nay," quoth he, " that may not be, 

Unless, 1*11 tell thee how : 
Mayhap you there a rook can see 

High perched on yonder bough : 
That reverend bird is the priest for me, 
The altar under the greenwood tree, 
Where birds of the air, with twittering glee, 

Becord each tender vow. 

** What sweeter incense would you, say. 

Than that which tempts the bee 
To dally neath yon hawthorn spray. 

With buzzing melodic, 
A humming truant from the hive, 
When deep into king-cups he should dive : 
His queen, I ween but little will thrive 

Through him or his minstrelsie !'' 

Her answer now he would not hear ; 

For loud he blew his horn, 
And pipes we;re played as Mithe and clear 

As ever waked the mom : 
And out, with a shout, in a noisy rout. 
From oak-tree boles, with never a clout. 
Came shapely dryads and danced about 

With many a goat-heeled faun. 

K 2^ 
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In jocund ring, an oak aronnd 

With branches forked and sere 
By lightning struck, the satyrs bound. 

And grin from ear to ear : 
The dryads' locks brook no restraint. 
Their cheeks are fresh with Nature's paint. 
Their capers quaint might tickle a saint. 
And make him faint, I fear. 

Who once had seen their ankles trim. 

That mortal woe betide 1 
He ne'er had prized the dainty limb 

Of any earthly bride : ' 
With longing heart he'd pine, forlorn, 
And wish himself a very faun, 
Nor scorn to wear the budding horn 

And cloven hoof, beside. 

Their lips, as ripening cherries red. 

That peer fiom out the brake. 
Though meant to kiss, to bite instead 

Were hardly a mistake : 
Their laughing eyesj that flashed with fun^ 
Had, sooth, St. Anthony's self undone. 
To frisk, possessed, he had fain begun, 
And skipped for sympathy's sake. 
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** Dear Heart, with me, come join the ring," 

In vain she answered ** No !" 
Quoth he : " Of the woodland I'll be king 

And thou my queen, I trow." 
His arm around her waist he flang ; 
Oay shrilled the pipes and out he sprang ; 
Whirled, lithely on his arm she swang — 

« 

The ground rocked to and fro ! 

But, not too late, she then bethought 

Herself of what to do, ? 
And made three crosses as she ought, 

When pale the dancers grew : 
Her partner, ere she fell, had caught 
Her in his arms, with passion fraught, 
When lo I he dwindled into nought, 

Or mingled with the dew. 

Nor dryads tripped, nor fauns were seen 

To shake the cloyen heel, 
And foot it deftly o*er the green 

With laughter's frolic peal : 
The pipes were hushed, the birds, I ween. 
Sat chirping on the boughs, serene. 
As if such sight there never had been 

To make the senses reel. 
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A REVEILLfi. 

As soars the lark to Heaven's gate, 

To see the sun arise, 
I at my mistress' lattice wait, 

The vassal of her eyes. 

« 

So gaily he his god doth hail, 
I would his notes were mine ; 

My voice should ring at her reveil, 
My heart its care resign. 

I'd break as blithely into song, 
As sweetly tune my lay, 

And waken up my lady, long 
Before the break of day. 

Or through the little ear that stays 

The oft rebellious curl. 
My peean in her beauty's praise 

Should musically purl. 
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Till, mmgling with the morning dream 

Reflected in her brain, 
The stream of melody would seem 

A very seraph*s strain. 

And, as she lay with lips apart, 

As red as roses twain, 
My soul should slip into her heart, 

And make it mine again. 
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A SEEENADE. 

Downy bed, where my darling reposes 
Till daybreak, oh, smooth be thy pillow ! 
When round her the curtains she closes, 
And softly encompassed she lies, 
Thy coverlet white gently billow — 
— ing heave, while she peacefully dozes. 
Of Beauty the roses 

Eefreshing, renewing the light of her joy- 
shedding eyes. 

On their silky-lashed lids softly Lying 
Weigh soothingly, sweetest of slumbers. 
Glad dreams to her fancy supplying. 
Let Seraphim charge of her take, 
Whose hymns in harmonious numbers 
Flow on in a strain never-dying, 
All measures outvying, 

That finger or touch not immortal can musical 
make. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" This T(dame is « litervy cariosity and luus been put forUi anonTmoodj. 
Jtoonsists of poems, which wv learn from an 'introaaction* were fomidl n 
the Bummer of 1851, in mannscript, in a Carmelite monastery, in a desolate 
tract of Spain known as £1 Desierto. * * * Thronghout the book gives 
eTldence of genius, the yersification is neyer rough, and many thoughts are 
marked with great beauty and power."— PuMic O^tiion, May 4th, 1867. 

"If as we suspect the author of these poems be a wag, he is welcome to 
indulge his humour in relating to us the pleasant passage of Spanish adven- 
ture, duriog wliich he affects to liave discovered the poems under notice. His 
best characteristics are buoyancy And good humoured satire."— .^ItAemeum, 
July 18th, 1867. 

** These ' Selics,' with an ' appendix,' comprise about a score of poems, 
written in the Tigorous but warmly amatory style of two centuries ago, and 
well worthy of publication and preservation. * * * The reader ^1 find 
evray one of these ' Belies ' suggestive, uid a few of them full of real force. " 
—MandiuUr Ovardiar^ February 26th, 1868. 

" We strani^y recommend the volume to every lover of poetry."— Cormo- 
polUan, May 4th, 1867. 

"We have in 'Shorn Belies' (me of those ingenious intellectual efforts 
which, like the works of Mahoney (if'ather Front) and others, are intended 
to amuse the reader and exercise his subtlety ratner than mislead him." — 
Sundap Timei, May 5th, 1867. 

"With considerable pnofldency in poetic diction, a classic and highly 
polished style, an accompUslmient of verse natural, smooth, and flowing, the 
author shows that he possesses much metrical power." — Sportinff Magaaine 
and Beview, June, 1867. 
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' ' TUb little Tolame contains much cleveniess and eome poetry. The author 
is a traveller who has seen much of the world, and who takes its (food and 
ill with a good deal of good-humoured phUosophy. '^ * * He laughs at 
folly and rollicks along in merry buoyant Terse." — Briiith Quarterly Review, 
October, 1867. 

" We can cordially commend these ' fragments * to the notice of loyera of 
' the poetry of the affections,' and congratolate the anoDymona author oii hifl 
success in the field he has chosen for the exhibition of his powers/' — Court 
Circular, April 27th. 1867. 

''The versificatipn-is smooth and musical, and occasionally we find some 
very good poetry."— Ziverpooi Albion, April 22nd, 1867. 

"The poetry is of a quaint and singular character, and we can only r^;ret 
that the author did not succeed ia rescuing a greater number of Qie Terseiv 
from oblivion."— 06«cri;er, May 26th, 1867, J. 

" The style in which the book is got up renders the setting of the lyrica 
not unworthy of their oiany intrinsic beauties." — Orchestra, Juue Ist, 1867 ^ 

" The style of a bygone age is only too faithfully reproduced, with l^e 
characteristic bleinishex, no less than the grace, the elegance, and classical 
tone mingling in venes which do credit to the composer, whoever he may 
he."— Brighton Oazette, June 20th, 1867. 

"Ease and euphony are combined with vigour."— foZton Guardian,. 
August 17th, 1867. 

" A collection of poems in neat form, of great excellence. * * * The 
songs especially are written freely and with true poetic ring." — Wigan 
Examiner, August 24th, 1867. 

" We certainly fancy the poems have the stamp and ring of what they ar» 
dedaredtobe."— Court Journal, May Ist, 1867. 

" The author of ' Shorn Relics ' may perhaps succeed in the lighter styles of 
verse when he writes without a disguise, and with some more definite 
purpose than appears in this Yolome."— Spectator, 25th May, 1867. 
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